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THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 

The  opening  in  Washington,  1).  C.,  on  December  27,  1915,  of 
the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  presented  to 
tile  world  tlie  spectacle  of  hundreds  of  eminent  men,  com¬ 
ing  from  21  independent  nations,  assembled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advancing  the  common  good  of  all  humanity  in  general,  and 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  particular.  For  nearly  two 
weeks  following  the  opening  session  these  distinguished  scientists, 
educators,  and  publicists  comprising  the  personnel  of  the  delegations 
met  in  daily  sessions,  and,  guided  by  a  systematic  plan  of  discussion, 
deliberated  upon  practically  every  important  subject  in  the  range  of 
human  activities. 

Gathered  togethe’’  in  a  spirit  of  international  cooperation,  inspired 
by  the  common  ideal  of  Pan  American  confraternity  and  solidarity, 
and  with  a  view  to  furthei-ing  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  learned 
members  of  the  congress,  leaders  in  their  respective  lands,  exchanged 
their  ideas,  hopes,  and  ideals  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  and 
presented  to  the  congress  and  to  tlu'  interested  world  new  facts  and 
matters  which  their  activities  had  brought  to  light  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  term  “sciences’'  as  applied  to  this  gathering  was 
broader  than  its  usually  acceptetl  significance;  it  included  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  pressing  problems  of  to-day. 

The  congress  had  barely  begun  its  work  when  the  coinjilete  unity, 
harmony,  and  sympathy  of  the  delegates  from  the  21  countries 
became  so  evident  that  it  brought  forth  words  of  commendation 
from  all,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  new  spirit  of  fraternity 
between  the  United  States  and  its  sister  republics.  The  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed  that  each  delegation  had  a  common  interest  in  the  success  of 
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I’hoto  h.v  UurrU-Kwinjf. 


SCp;XE  AT  TUK  OPEXIXG  SESSION'  OK  THE  SECOXI)  PAX  AMERICAN'  SCIENTIFIC  CON'OKESS,  WASHIXGTOX,  D.  C.,  DECEMDER  27,  1«10. 


Alter  cleelaring  the  sessions  formally  opened, the  president  of  the  congress,  H.  E.  Eduardo  Suirez  Mujica,  ambassador  of  Chile  and  chairman  of  tlie  Chilean  delegation,  was  inlro- 
duce<l  by  Secretary  General  John  Harrett.  lion.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice  President  of  the  Cniterl  States,  delivered  an  addre.ss  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  I'nited  States 
Government,  as  did  also  Hon.  Robert  I.ansing,  Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of  that  department.  The  president  of  the  congress,  .Ambassador  SuArez  Miijica,  responde<l  appro- 
priately  toth^se  welcomes  and  also  delivered  an  address. 


;,riaTi!y  wel^mi  aSa  ""  '’"'’“"“f  <l«P»'-tment.  Tha  prasi.ient  of  tl,e  rongrcss,  Aml.assa.lor  SnAre.  M..j 


4^«<1 


I'UulO  U>  CUlltUlllJ»V.  .  *  tvpuTj  frui, 

PHOTOGRAPH  OK  OFFICIAL  AND  I>KLEGATKS  TO  THK  SFXOND 
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the  congress.  Good  fellowship  was  evidenced  on  all  sides.  It  was 
indeed  remarkable,  as  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  con¬ 
gress,  that  though  there  were  assembled  the  delegates  of  21  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  there  were  no  delegation  antipathies  and  no  men 
working  to  opposite  purposes — a  spirit  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
present  situation  of  the  nations  and  millions  of  peoples  across  the 
seas. 

Along  with  the  serious  work  of  the  (congress  a  splendid  pi’ogram  of 
social  entertainment  was  provided  for  the  deh'gates.  Prominent 
national  officials,  leading  learned  societies,  and  rejm'sentative  people 
combined  to  offer  appropriate  entertainment  for  the  distinguished 
visitors.  In  fact,  one  of  the  unique  and  extraordinary  features  of 
the  congress  was  the  taking  into  the  homes  of  Wiushington,  as  guests 
to  dinners,  luncheons,  teas,  and  receptions,  the  foreign  delegates 
and  their  families,  and  their  coming  into  intimate  contact  not  only 
with  tPeir  hosts  and  hostesses,  but  with  the  prominent  members  of 
Washington  official  and  private  society.  Never  before  had  this  beam 
done  to  any  such  extent  in  any  international  gathering,  and  it 
naturally  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  visitors  into  closer  and  more 
cordial  relations  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  their  hosts  in  the 
United  States. 

As  the  sessions  of  tin*  congress  are  still  in  progress  as  this  material 
is  being  prepared,  it  is  ])ossible  to  include  a  statement  oidy  of  the 
opening  days.  On  Monday,  December  27,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  in  Me¬ 
morial  Continental  Iltdl,  John  Barrett,  the  secretary  general  of  the 
congress,  formally  called  it  to  order  in  the  presence  of  over  1,000 
delegates  from  all  the  American  Republics  and  a  large  gathering  of 
diplomats  and  interested  spectators.  On  the  stage  were  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  the  various  Latin- American  Republics  to 
Washington,  and  in  the  boxes  overlooking  the  stage  wei’e  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  ladies.  The  background  wjis  a  beautiful  collection  of  the 
flags  of  all  the  Americius,  with  guards  in  the  uniforms  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  ('orps  in  attendance.  The  presence 
of  officers  of  these  branches  of  the  service,  in  full-dress  uniform,  as 
ushers  added  additiomJ  color  to  the  ensemble. 

Secretary  General  Barrett  introduced  the  president  of  the  congress. 
His  Excellency  Eduardo  Suarez  Mujica,  the.  ambassador  of  Chile, 
and  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  Chile. 

In  a  graceful  manner  Ambassador  Suarez  Mujica  then  presented 
in  turn  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  lion.  Thomas  R. 
Marshall,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Robert  Lansing.  Then 
followed  the  address  of  the  presiding  officer. 

The  points  brought  out  by  the  distinguished  speakcis  were  cheered 
frequently  by  the  audience,  and  the  spirit  of  amity  and  concord 
between  the  American  Republics  was  emphasized  as  never  before. 


rhototrraph  by  Sutton. 

SECUETAUY  OK  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HON.  KOUEUT 
LANSINO  AND  I’AUTY  AFTEU  THE  Ol’ENINO  SESSION  OF  THE  SEU- 
OND  PAN  AMEKIUAN  SI'IENTIFIC  CONGRESS,  DECEMBER  27,  1915. 

Walking  with  the  Secretary  of  State  is  Ambassador  Domicio  da  Gama  ot  Brar.il. 
Immetiiately  following  are  Ambassador  Etiiiardo  Suarez  Miijica  of  Chile,  president 
of  the  conRress,  and  Director  General  John  Barrett  of  the  I’an  American  Union, 
secretary  Reneral  of  the  conpress. 


!*hoto^r^up!l  l>y  Harris-Kwiiijj. 


GROUP  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  AND  SOME  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

ORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE. 

First  row,  left  toricht:  John  Barrett,  secretary  ceneral;  Eusebio  Ayala,  president  of  the  delepition  of  Paraguay:  Ernesto  Ouesa<la,  presidc'iit  of  the  .\rs!entina 
delet;ation;  .\mbassador  Domicioda  Gama,  of  Bra/.il,president  of  the  Bra/.iliandelei’ation;  .\mbassador  Eduardo  Sinirez  Mujica,  of  Chile,  president  of  the 
congress;  Judiie  (;eori:e  Gray,  president  of  the  United  States  delegation;  .Minister Carlos  M.de  Pena,  of  Uruguay,  president  of  the  delegation  from  Uruguay; 
Manuel  Gainio,  odiclal  delegate  from  Mexico. 

Secoml  row:  Julio  Philii)pi.  vice  ]>resident  of  the  Chilean  delegation;  .Minister  Joaquin  .Mendez,  o  Guatemala,  president  of  the  Gualenialan  delegation: 
Minister  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes.  of  Cuba,  president  of  the  Cuban  ilelegation;  William  Phillips,  .Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I'niled  States, 
chairman  of  executive  committee  of  organization;  .MinisterSantos  .\.  Dominici,  of  Venezuela,  president  of  his  delegation. 

Third  row:  Minister  Rafael  Zaldfvar,  of  El  Salvador,  president  of  the  Salvadorean  delegation;  Isaac  Seligman,  delegate  to  the  congre.ss  from  the  National 
Child  Ualior  Committee;  D4maso  Rivas,  jiresident  of  the  delegation  from  Nicarama;  George  M.  Rommel,  chairman  of  the  section  on  coaservation  of 
natural  resources;  Van  H.  Manning,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines;  P.  P.  Claxton,  chairman  of  the  section  on  education;  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H. 
Bixby,  chairman  of  the  section  on  engineering;  Minister  Oonzalo  S.  Cdrdova,  of  Ecuador,  president  of  the  delegation  from  Ecuador. 
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Vic•(^  l^('si(lont  MarshuH's  n'liuirks  in  ])ivrt  won'  as  follows: 

I  do  not  a])olo<;iz(‘  (or  the  ul)S(‘nfe  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
reason  for  his  absence  is  known  to  yon  all.  In  the  pre.sence  of  love,  .science  is  silent. 
I  am  quite  sure  I  addre.ss  no  man  who  has  loved,  who  does  love,  or  who  hopes  to  love 
who  does  not  wi.sh  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  years  of  unclouded  happiness. 

Old  thinijs  have  ])as.sed  away.  No  one  can  convince  me  that  the  awful  cataclysm 
in  Europe  has  not  swej)t  aside  all  that  we  have  known  as  safe  and  sure  charts  on  the 
sea  of  life.  I  think  it  neccssarv’  for  some  new  Columbus  to  discover  again  a  new 
America,  and  1  do  believe  that  in  this  chamber  to-day  there  is  some  new  Columbus 
who  will  discover  a  now  America  not  bound  by  the  selfish  intere.sts  of  the  past,  but 
bound  by  the  common  weal  of  the  Americas. 

Spcakiii"  of  the  iiocessity  for  iiicroasod  military  preparedness, 
Mr.  Marshall  said: 

I  believe  in  the  j)reparation  of  this  country  for  war.  Not  that  1  want  war,  because 
the  dream,  the  prayer  of  my  life  is  that  we  shall  keep  out  of  war,  but  I  know  myself, 
and  I  have  no  way  of  measuring  other  men,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  have  some  rulhan 
interfere  with  things  which  I  believe  to  be  my  rights. 

Vice  President  Marshall's  speech  M'as  interrupted  frequently  by 
hearty  applause,  and  the  re.sponse  to  his  sallies  of  wit  was  spontaneous. 
t  One  significant  statement  was  that  he  hoped  that  the  time  had 

passed  when  one  people  thought  they  knew  it  all.  and  that  from  noM 
on  it  will  be  a  case  of  many  peoples  who  know  enough  to  work  for  all. 

The  Vice  President  suggested  the  establishment  in  this  country  of 
at  least  one  great  college  for  the  thorough  teaching  of  Sf)anish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  French,  and  a  similar  arrangement  in  regard  to  English 
at  central  points  in  Central  and  South  America. 

To  protect  all  and  to  exploit  none  is  the  latest  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  Mr.  Marshall  told  his  hearers,  followed  by  vigorous 
handclapping. 

It  is  the  scientists  who  load  the  real  adventurous  lives,  declared 
Mr.  Marshall,  and  he  closed  with  the  prophecy  that  the  term  “Pan 
Americanism”  will  be  known  in  history  as  representing  peace,  con¬ 
cord,  loyalty,  and  liberty. 

Following  is  the  address  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  lion.  Robert 
Lansing: 

It  is  an  especial  gratification  to  me  to  address  you  to-day,  not  only  as  the  officer  of 
the  United  States  who  invited  you  to  attend  this  great  Scientific  Congress  of  the  ,\mer- 
ican  Ilepublics,  but  also  as  the  presiding  member  of  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  In  this  dual  capacity  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to  welcome 
you,  gentlemen,  to  the  Capital  of  this  country,  in  the  full  confidence  that  your  deliber¬ 
ations  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  in  your  various  spheres  of  thought  and  research,  and 
n<d  oidy  in  your  individual  spheres,  but  in  the  all-embracing  .sphere  of  Pan  .\merican 
unity  and  fraternity,  which  is  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

It  is  the  Pan  American  spirit  and  the  policy  of  Pan  Americanism  to  which  1  would 
for  a  few  moments  direct  your  attention  at  this  early  meeting  of  the  congress,  since 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  “Pan  .^tnerica”  will  be  the  keynote  which  will  influence 
your  relation.®  with  one  another  and  insi)ire  your  thoughts  and  words. 


Photograph  hy  Man  is-Kwiii^. 


TIIK  AU(0;NT1XK  l)KLK(iAT10N. 


oniciiil  flelcfratos,  soatort  loft  to  riftht:  Juan  B.  Ambrosotli:  Ernesto  (^uosada,  ohairman  of  dolofration:  Hoar  Admiral  Juan  A.  Martin.  Standint:,  loft  to  riitht:  Cristobal  M. 
Hiokon,  Tomas  S.  Varela,  Autmstin  Moreau,  Emilio  E.  ltaga.ss;ui.  (Jllieial  delegates  not  appearing  in  picture  arc  Eduardo  .Sarmienlo  l.asiiiur  and  Kicardo  .Sarmiento 
l-aspiur. 

Other  deleg'ates  from  Argentina  not  in  group  include  Carlos  Octavio  Bunge.  Enrique  Oil.  K.  .\.  Ooodman.son,  Jose  ingenieros, Ernesto  Nelson.  Paul  Enrujue  Kitte.  11.  H. 
Clayton. 

Others  accompanying  deleeates  are  Madame  Maria  11.  de  Ambrosetti,  Miss  Cora  .\mbrosctti.  Master  Hector  .\mbrosetti,  Madame  do  Martin.  Miss  Martin.  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Stubbs  fseeretary  to  Dr.  Bunge),  Madame  de  Ingenieros.  Madame  de  Nelson. 
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Nearly  a  century  has  i)asse(l  since  President  Monroe  jiroclainied  to  the  world  his 
faincus  doctrine  as  the  national  ])olicy  of  the  P’nited  States.  It  was  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  safety  of  this  Republic  would  be  imperiled  by  the  extension  of 
sovereign  rights  by  a  Ihiropean  power  over  territory  in  this  hemisphere.  Conceived 
in  a  suspicion  of  monarchical  institutions  and  in  a  full  sympathy  with  the  republican 
idea,  it  was  uttered  at  a  time  when  our  neighbors  to  the  south  had  won  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  were  gradually  adapting  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  their  newly 
acquired  rights.  To  those  struggling  nations  the  doc'trine  became  a  shield  against 
the  great  European  powers,  which  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  coveted  political  control 
over  the  rich  regions  which  the  new-born  States  had  made  their  own. 

The  United  States  was  then  a  small  Nation,  but  a  Nation  which  had  been  tried  in 
the  fire;  a  Nation  whose  indomitable  will  had  remained  unshaken  by  the  dangers 
through  w'hich  it  had  passed.  The  announcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  this  will.  It  was  a  courageous  thing  for  President  Monroe  to  Jo.  It 
meant  much  in  those  early  days,  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  those  nations  which 
were  commencing  a  new  life  under  the  standard  of  liberty.  How  much  it  meant  we 
can  never  know,  since  for  four  decades  it  remained  unchallenged. 

During  that  period  the  younger  Republics  of  America,  giving  expression  to  the 
virile  spirit  born  of  independence  and  liberal  institutions,  developed  rapidly  and  set 
their  feet  firmly  on  the  path  of  national  i)rogress,  which  has  led  them  to  that  plane  of 
intellectual  and  material  prosperity  which  they  to-day  enjoy. 

Within  recent  years  the  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  has  found  no  occasion, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary  incident,  to  remind  Europe  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  continues  unaltered  a  national  policy  of  this  Republic.  The  Re¬ 
publics  of  America  are  no  longer  children  in  the  great  family  of  nations.  They  have 
attained  maturity.  With  enterprise  and  patriotic  fervor  they  are  working  out  their 
several  do.stini(,»s. 

During  tliis  later  time,  when  the  American  nations  have  come  into  a  realization  o 
their  nationality  and  are  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  and  ])rivileges  which 
are  theirs  as  sovereign  and  indej^endent  States,  there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  that  the 
Republics  of  this  hemisphere  constitute  a  grouj)  separate  and  ajjart  from  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  a  irroup  which  is  united  by  common  ideals  and  common  aspira¬ 
tions.  I  believe  that  this  feeling  is  general  throughout  North  and  South  America, 
and  that  year  by  year  it  has  increased  until  it  has  become  a  potent  influence  over 
our  j)olitical  and  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which,  founded  on 
sympathy  and  mutual  interest,  exists  among  the  members  of  a  family.  It  is  the  tie 
wliich  draws  together  the  21  Rei)ublics  and  makes  of  them  the  American  family  of 
nations. 

Tliis  feeling,  vague  at  first,  has  become  to-day  a  definite  and  certain  force.  We  term 
it  the  “Pan  American  spirit,”  from  which  springs  the  international  policy  of  Pan 
Americanism.  It  is  that  jiolicy  which  is  responsible  for  this  great  gathering  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  who  reiiresent  the  best  and  most  advanced  thought  of  the  Americas. 
It  is  a  policy  which  this  (lovernment  has  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  which  will  do  all 
in  its  power  to  foster  and  jiromote. 

When  we  attempt  to  analyze  Pan  Americanism  we  find  that  the  es.sential  ipialities 
are  those  of  the  family — sym])athy,  helpfulne.ss,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  see  another 
grow  in  prosperity,  absence  of  covetousness  of  another’s  j)osses.sions,  absence  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  another’s  prominence,  and  above  all  absence  of  that  spirit  of  intrigue  which 
menaces  the  domestic  peace  of  a  neighbor.  Such  are  the  qualities  of  the  family  tie 
among  individuals,  and  such  should  be  and  I  believe  are  the  qualities  which  compose 
the  tie  which  unites  the  American  family  of  nations. 

I  speak  only  for  the  (Government  of  the  United  States,  but  in  doing  so  I  am  sure 
that  I  express  sentiments  which  will  find  an  echo  in  every  Republic  represented 
here  when  I  say  that  the  might  of  this  country  will  never  be  exercised  in  a  spirit  of 
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greed  to  wrest  I'roiu  a  neighboring  Stat(“  its  territory  or  possessions.  The  ainl)itions  ol 
this  llepnblic  do  not  lie  in  the  path  of  coiuiuest,  but  in  the  patlis  of  peace  and  justice. 
Whenever  and  wherever  we  can  we  will  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  those  who  need  help. 
If  the  sovereignty  of  a  sister  Republic  is  menaced  from  overseas,  the  power  of  the  United 
States  and,  I  hope  and  believe,  the  united  power  of  the  American  Republics  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  bulwark  which  will  protect  the  independence  and  integrity  of  their  neighbor 
from  unjust  invasion  or  aggression.  The  American  family  of  nations  might  well  take 
for  its  motto  that  of  Dumas’s  famous  musketeers,  “One  for  all;  all  for  one.” 

If  I  have  correctly  interpreted  Pan  Americanism  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  our  Government  with  those  beyond  the  seas,  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
Nfonroe  doctrine.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  national  policy  of  the  United  States; 
Pan  Americanism  is  an  international  policy  of  the  Americas.  The  motives  are  to 
an  extent  different;  the  ends  sought  are  the  same.  Roth  can  exist  without  impair¬ 
ing  the  force  of  either.  And  both  do  exist,  and,  1  trust,  will  ever  exist  in  all  their 
vigor. 

But  Pan  Americanism  extends  beyond  the  sphere  of  politics  and  finds  its  application 
in  the  varied  fields  of  human  enterj)rise.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  essential  idea 
manifests  itself  in  cooperation,  it  becomes  necessary  for  effective  cooperation  that  we 
should  know  each  other  better  than  we  do  now.  We  must  not  only  be  neighbors, 
but  friends;  not  only  friends,  but  intimates.  We  must  understand  one  another.  We 
must  comprehend  our  several  needs.  We  must  study  the  pha,ses  of  material  and  intel¬ 
lectual  development  which  enter  into  the  varied  problems  of  national  progress.  We 
should  therefore  when  opportunity  offers  come  together  and  familiarize  ourselves 
with  each  other’s  processes  of  thought  in  dealing  with  legal,  economic,  and  educational 
<ju<‘stions. 

Commerce  and  industry,  science  and  art,  public  and  i)rivate  law,  government  and 
education,  all  those  great  fields  which  in%dte  the  intellectual  thought  of  man,  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  deliberations  of  tliis  congress.  In  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  comparison  of  experiences  we  will  come  to  know  one  another  and  to  carry  to  the 
nations  which  we  represent  a  better  and  truer  knowledge  of  our  neighbors  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  I  believe  that  from  that  wider  knowledge  a  mutual  esteem  and 
trust  will  spring  which  will  unite  these  Republics  more  closely  politically,  commer¬ 
cially,  and  intellectually  and  will  give  to  the  Pan  American  spirit  an  impulse  and 
power  which  it  has  never  known  before. 

The  present  epoch  is  one  which  must  bring  home  to  every  thinking  American  the 
wonderful  benefits  to  be  gained  by  trusting  our  neighbors  and  by  being  trusted  by 
them,  by  cooperation  and  helpfulness,  by  a  dignified  regard  for  the  rights  of  all,  and 
by  living  our  national  lives  in  harmony  and  good  will. 

Across  the  thousands  of  miles  of  the  Atlantic  we  see  Europe  convulsed  with  the  nvost 
terrible  conflict  which  this  world  has  ever  witnessed;  we  see  the  manhood  of  these 
great  nations  shattered,  their  homes  ruined,  their  productive  energies  directed  to  the 
one  purpose  of  destroying  their  fellow  men.  When  we  contemplate  the  untold  misery 
which  these  once  happy  people  are  enduring  and  the  heritage  which  they  are  trans¬ 
mitting  to  succeeding  generations  we  can  not  but  contrast  a  continent  at  war  and  a  con¬ 
tinent  at  peace.  The  spectacle  teaches  a  lesson  we  can  not  ignore. 

If  we  seek  the  dominant  ideas  in  world  politics  since  w'e  became  independent  nations 
we  will  find  that  wo  won  our  liberties  when  individualism  absorbed  men’s  thoughts 
and  inspired  their  deeds.  This  idea  was  gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  nationalism , 
which  found  expression  in  the  ambitions  of  conquest  and  the  greed  for  territory'  so 
manifest  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Followdng  the  impulse  of  nationalism  the  idea 
of  internationalism  began  to  develop.  It  appeared  to  be  an  increasing  influence 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  when  the  present  war  of  empires,  that  great  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Tiationalism,  stayed  its  progress  in  Etirope  and  brought  discouragement  to  those 
who  had  hoj)ed  that  the  new  idea  would  usher  in  an  era  of  universal  peace  and  justice. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


While  we  are  not  acUial  participants  in  the  inonientons  stnifiKle  which  is  shattering; 
the  ideals  toward  which  civilization  was  moving  and  is  breaking  down  those  principles 
on  which  internationalism  is  founded,  we  stand  as  anxious  spectators  of  this  most 
terrible  example  of  nationalism.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  the  final  outburst  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal  evils  of  that  idea  which  has  for  nearly  a  century  8j)read  its  baleful  influence  over 
the  world. 

Pan  Americanism  is  an  expressitm  of  the  idea  of  internationalism.  America  has 
become  the  guardian  of  that  idea,  which  will  in  the  end  rule  the  world.  Pan  American¬ 
ism  is  the  most  advanced  as  well  as  the  most  practical  form  of  that  idea.  It  has  been 
made  possible  because  of  our  geographical  isolation,  of  our  similar  political  institu¬ 
tions,  and  of  our  common  conception  of  human  rights.  Since  the  European  war 
l)egan  other  factors  have  strengthened  this  natural  bond  and  given  iTupulse  to  the 
mov<‘ment.  Never  before  have  our  people  so  fully  realized  the  significance  of  tin* 
words  “peace”  and  “fraternity.”  Never  have  the  need  and  benefit  of  international 
cooperation  in  every  form  of  human  acti\’ity  been  so  evident  as  they  are  to-day. 

The  path  of  opportunity  lies  plain  before  us  Americans.  The  government  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  republic  should  strive  to  inspire  in  others  confidence  and  cooperation  by 
exhibiting  integrity  of  purpose  and  eejuity  in  action.  Let  us  as  members  of  this  con¬ 
gress,  therefore,  meet  together  on  the  plane  of  common  interests  and  together  seek 
the  common  good.  Whatever  is  of  common  interest,  whatever  makes  for  the  common 
good,  whatever  demands  united  effort  is  a  fit  subject  for  applied  Pan  Americanism. 
Fraternal  helpfulness  is  the  keystone  to  the  arch.  Its  jiillars  are  faith  and  justice. 

In  this  great  movement  this  congress  will,  I  believe,  play  an  exalted  part.  You 
gentlemen  represent  powerful  intellectual  forces  in  your  resjiective  countries.  To¬ 
gether  you  represent  the  enlightened  thought  of  the  continent.  The  policy  of  Pan 
.\mericanism  is  practical.  The  Pan  American  spirit  is  ideal,  it  finds  its  source  and 
being  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  It  is  the  offs])ring  of  the  best,  the  noblest  con¬ 
ception  of  international  obligations. 

With  all  earnestness,  therefore,  I  commend  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  thought  of  the 
American  republics,  21  sovereign  and  independent  nations,  bound  together  by  faith 
and  justice,  and  firmly  cemented  by  a  sympathy  which  knows  no  superior  and  no 
inferior,  but  which  recognizes  only  equality  and  fraternity. 

The  following  telogram  from  President  Woodrow  Wilson  evoked  a 
storm  of  applause  when  it  was  read: 

Please  present  my  warmest  greeting  to  the  delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  and  extend  to  them  on  my  behalf  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  happiest  omen  that  the  attendance  upon  this  congress 
should  be  so  large  and  the  interest  in  its  proceedings  so  great.  I  hope  that  the  greatest 
success  will  attend  every  activity  of  the  congress  and  that  the  intimate  intercourse 
of  thought  whiidi  it  produces  will  bind  Americans  still  closer  together  throughout 
both  continents,  alike  in  sympathy  and  in  purpose. 

The  prosidont  of  tho  congress,  Ambassador  Suarez  Mujica,  of  Chde, 
then  made  the  following  response  and  address: 

E.xcellen'Cies,  Messrs.  Ueleo.vtes,  Ladies  and  (texti.e.men  :  It  now  behooves  me 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  memorable  occa.sion. 

So  well  known  are  they  that  I  do  not  have  to  dwell  upon  the  characteristics  forming 
the  essence  of  this  great  assembly  and  which  are  not  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  inter¬ 
national  gatherings  of  a  wader  s(;ope.  Its  purpo.se,  of  a  purely  intellectual  order, 
free  from  any  interests  outside  of  those  of  scientific  research,  displays  that  mark  of 
noblene.ss  and  dignity  peculiar  to  mental  efforts  wdien  the  mind  strives  for  a  greater 
amount  of  light — a  while,  intensive,  and  pure  light — to  enlighten  the  path  of  human 
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progri-ss.  Man,  (Teation's  supt*rior  being,  owes  to  himself  and  to  the  inlinite  diversi- 
lieations  of  matter  coming  under  his  control  the  duty  of  continually  developing  him¬ 
self,  so  that  he  may  be  worthy  of  his  semidiv'ine  role  and  in  order  to  increase,  also 
unceasingly,  the  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  world  wherein  he  exercises  his  sovereign 
domain.  Thus  a  congress  such  as  the  one  we  are  to-day  inaugurating,  to  attend  which 
caravans  of  pilgrims  of  knowledge  have  come,  without  heeding  difliculties  or  sacri¬ 
fices,  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  to  contribute  with  their  share  toward  the  work 
for  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  the  species — a  congress  as  this,  I  repeat,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  vivid  testimony  to  the  fact  that  man  is  fulfdling  his  high  mission  and  that 
his  efforts  and  his  energies  arc*  not  spared  when  for  the  sake  of  humanity’s  higher 
interests. 

To  this  end  it  is  comforting  to  look  back  to  the  origin  of  the  movement  by  which 
exactly  one-half  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  globe  are  here  to-day  in  communion. 
That  origin  shows  how  the  .sparks  of  the  spirit  of  science,  through  their  own  expansive 
power,  grow  until  they  become  large  glowing  flames  capable  of  serving  as  torches  to 
light  the  world’s  path.  Twenty-fiv'e  years  ago  a  modest  Chilean  scientific  organiza¬ 
tion  originated  the  institution  of  national  scientilic  congresses,  whose  range  did  not 
go  beyond  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  country,  unless  it  was  to  appoint  a 
few  corresponding  members  in  the  neighboring  Republics.  Some  years  later  the 
spark  caught  fire  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes,  and  an  important  Argentine  scien¬ 
tific  organization,  enlarging  the  idea  with  a  wider  scope  and  acting  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  under  the  auspices  of  its  enlightened  Government,  founded  the  permanent 
institution  of  Latin-American  scientific  congres.ses,  with  the  enthusiastic  participa¬ 
tion  of  scientists  from  all  the  cognate  Republics  of  America.  A  complete  success  at- 
teiuled  the  first  three  congresses  held,  respectively,  in  Ruenos  Aires,  Montevideo, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  When  the  preliminary  work  of  the  fourth  congress  seating  in 
Santiago  de  Chile,  was  undertaken,  its  organization  committee  thought,  in  its  turn, 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  wiping  out  the  boundary  lines  to  which  these  congresses 
for  ethnical  reasons  had  been  confined  until  then,  and  to  give  them  thereafter  a  conti¬ 
nental  latitude  that  it  might  be  in  better  harmony  with  the  universality  and  majesty 
of  its  purposes.  With  that  end  in  view  they  sought  and  secured  the  ample,  uncon¬ 
ditional,  and  efficient  cooperation  from  our  great  sister  of  the  north,  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  nation  participated  in  the  Santiago  congress  with  a  brilliant  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  now  so  eloquently  and  pleasingly  shows  totherestof  America  its  spirit 
of  scientific  confraternity. 

Thus  through  a  successful  progressive  evolution,  impelled  by  men  and  supported 
by  Governments,  we  have  come  from  the  modest  beginning  of  a  local  scientific  body 
to  the  solem^  and  magnificent  international  assembly  which  to-day  unites  the  whole 
continent  in  a  brotherly  intercourse  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  Thus,  also,  per¬ 
manent  existence  has  been  secured  for  an  institution  which  is  an  honor  to  America, 
an  institution  which  undoubtedly  has  already  begun  to  exercise  a  positive  influence 
upon  the  popularization  and  adoption  into  our  laws  or  into  our  economic  or  educational 
methods  of  principles  and  doctrines  of  common  interest  to  us,  and  which,  in  fine,  is 
likely  de.stined,  by  reason  of  the  generic  nature  of  its  scope  and  on  account  of  the 
very  intensity  of  its  irradiation,  to  carry  the  benefits  of  its  work  far  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Golumbus's  world.  Indeed,  who  can  deny  the  probability  that  to-morrow, 
when  the  hour  of  calm,  of  love,  and  brotherliness  shall  have  replaced  the  hour  of  con¬ 
flagration,  of  hatred,  and  of  death  now  consuming  the  work  of  the  other  half  of  the 
world — the  oldest,  the  most  civilized,  the  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  set  up  its  example 
with  its  spirit  of  humanity  and  with  its  powerful  impidse  of  civilization  and  progress — 
who  can  deny,  I  repeat,  the  j)robability  that,  when  the  tragedy  shall  have  ended 
and  the  men  in  that  part  of  the  world  shall  have  recovered  their  equilibrium  of  mind 
and  heart,  our  present  and  future  labors  may  project  a  new  light  tipon  European 
intelleclualism  finally  to  effect  a  universal  concert? 


riioto^raph  hy  HarHs-KwInjr. 


TIIK  I>KLK(;AT1()N  from  ('OI.OMHIA. 


Seated,  left  to  riKlil:  Tiilio  Ospina.  ollicial  dcletrate:  Madame  do  I'mitia:  Fraiuisco  Jose  I'mitia.  delegate;  Madame  Aliiia  li.  de  llederiek;  Miss  Matilda  Aiieizar;  Eduardo 
Uodriniie/.  I’ineres,  ollieial  deieBite.  Standint:,  left  to  richt:  Franz  llederiek,  I’hanor  J.  Eder,  ollieial  deleitates:  Uafael  Alvarez  Salas,  (ionzalo  Mejia,  dolepates;  ('alLxto  Torres 
Fmafia.  ollieial  delegate:  I-eoinddo  Montejo,  Franeiseo  Eseol)ar  Campiisano,  Miguel  Triana,  delegates.  Ollieial  deleKUto  not  in  t;roup  is  Kohcrto  Aneizar.  chairman  of 
delettation.  Other  delegates  not  in  picture  include  t'arlos  t'uervo  M.,  Meliton  Escobar  Larrazabal,  Dieiro  Martinez.  <  ithers  aeeompanvinj;  deleitates  include  Masters  Henry 
and  llermann  llederiek,  .Madame  Maria  de  Triana,  Miss  Felisa  Marl  Inez,  Miss  .Maria  llanaherch. 


Mioto^raph  liy  Ifarri>  Kwiii^r. 


Left  to  rinht;  (iuillermo  K.  (ionziilez  and  .I()ai(nin  I'.  Montufar,  attache  atul  secretary,  resi)ectively.  of  the  Lc>;alion  of  Costa  Rica  on  S|)ecial  Mission;  Minisici 
Mannel  Castro  t^nesada,  of  Costa  Rica,  official  delegate;  Miss  .\raria  de  la  tlnardia;  Julio  Acosia.  minister  of  foreiirn  affairs  of  Costa  Rica  ami  head  of  thr 
LeKation  on  Special  Mission;  Miss  Maria  K.  (ionr-alez;  Jolin  Rassett  Moore,  delcRate;  Nfiss  Lillian  I’inlo;  Kdnanio  J.  I’inlo,  chairman  of  deleiralion 
Miss  Maria  Julia  (ionzalez;  Miss  Rerla  I’into;  J.  Rafael  <  ireamuno,  delecate;  Manuel  de  la  Lnardia.  other  delet;ales  not  appearim;  in  the  (■roup  arc 
Roherlo  Hrcnes  Meson.  Luis  Keli))e  (ionzalez.  Lnis  Anderson.  Other  ladies  accompanyiiiK  delegates  are  .Miss  Angela  Castro.  Miss  flora  I'ield, 
•Madame  .\na  Maria  do  Rrenes  .Mesen.  .Madame  Lni.sa  de  .\nderson. 
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As  a  comploineiit  of  the  work  of  scientific  extension  by  those  congresses,  there  is 
the  work  of  social  and  political  extension  which,  though  not  precisely  their  object, 
is  their  natural  consequence,  and,  indeed,  does  not  constitute  one  of  the  lesser  benefits 
derived  from  their  meetings.  Together  with  the  abstract  problems  of  anthropology, 
law,  astronomy,  medicine,  mechanics,  and  other  sciences  there  are  found  the  loss 
metaphysical  and  more  practical  researches  on  educational  methods,  sanitation  sys¬ 
tems,  dev'olopment  of  transportation  facilities,  and  other  factors  of  industrial  pro.«pority 
bearing  directly  upon  the  common  economy  of  life,  in  which  field  intercourse  and 
acquaintance  are  facilitated  among  the  men  who  direct  the  mental  activities  of  coun¬ 
tries.  Men  are  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  love  and  good  will  among  people 
are  wrought;  they  arc  the  groundwork  of  peace  and  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity. 
Assembled  in  these  congresses  and  thereby  associated  and  acquainted  with  each 
other,  they  study  reciprocally  their  individual  and  national  traits,  the  conditions 
and  nece.ssities  of  life  in  their  respective  countries,  and  bring  about  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  understanding  and  congeniality.  Ibider  this  atmosphere  egotism  vanishes 
and  the  obstacles  that  separation  and  distance  put  in  the  way  of  human  cordiality 
are  overcome. 

If  this  indirect  benefit  were  to  be  the  only  outcome  of  thcs'‘  periodical  <‘onventions 
I  do  not  hesitate  in  stating  that  in  my  judgment  it  would  suffice  to  justify  all  efforts, 
and  all  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  governments. 

It  is  the  gooel  fortune  of  this  ass  mbly  to  meet  at  a  time  gratifying  to  the  pelitual 
and  international  interests  of  the  lb  publics  herein  r  pn  s  nt  el.  Twenty  days  ago, 
at  the  time  of  the  solemn  opming  of  the  Federal  ('ongn  ss  of  this  gr<  at  R<  public,  Ifis 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Unit 'd  Stat' s,  tra<  ing  in  detail  the  liiv  s  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  Pan  Ameri(anism.  suc<'eeded  so  eloquently  and  expr  ssiv'c  ly  in 
shaping  his  sentiments  of  continental  brotherhood  that  his  stat'  raents  were  (lashed 
by  the  wire  s  throughenit  our  Am'  rie  as  like  me  ssag<  s  of  frie  ndship  and  as  a  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  a  policy  of  Amorie  an  resp*ct,  equality,  anel  solielarity.  With  the  echo  from 
thos '  solemn  declarations  still  vibrating,  anel  as  if  to  e  onfirm  the  ir  m'  aning  anel  e  xte  nt 
in  a  dirc'e  t  and  unmistakable  manner,  his  excellency  the  See  n  tary  of  State,  tl  e 
authorized  organ  for  communie-ating  the  offie-ial  thought  to  the  othe  r  countrie  s,  has 
just  utt  ered  in  terms  perhaps  more  assertive,  although  not  more  transpar  nt,  the  com¬ 
plete  cxpr(>ssion  of  the  Pan  .\m  >rie  an  s  mtiment  anel  poUey,  whe  r.  freem  the  (leevern- 
ment  guiding  the  affairs  of  George  Washington’s  e  ountry  eh'rive'S  anel  shall  derive  its 
inspiration . 

“A  new  community  of  interests  and  a  cle>arer  conceptmn  of  their  eommem  ties,” 
saiel  Ilis  Excellency  Presieicnt  Wilsem,  “binds  the  nations  of  Ame  rie  a  te-elay.  All 
intellige-nt  men  should  weh'ome  the  ne'w  light  guiding  us  now,  whe  n  nob oely  he  re 
thinks  of  guarelianship  or  tutelage*,  but  of  a  frank  anel  honorable  associatieen  with  our 
neighbors,  in  the  inte-rest  of  all  Am  'riea,  North  and  South.  Within  the*  purp  se*  of 
ele*fe'neling  national  independe'nce*  anel  pditie  al  liberty  in  Ame*rie  a,  whie  h  inspire  el 
the  historie-al  eleedaration  by  Pre'siele*nt  Monroe,  there  is  no  thought  of  our  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  Government  in  this  hemisphe*re,  or  of  exploiting  for  our  hi  nefit  the  ir 
politie  al  continge“ne*i(*8.  All  the  Governme*nts  of  Ameriea,”  the  worthy  Exe  eutive 
of  this  country  conclude*s  with  eloquent  maje  sty,  “stand,  so  far  as  we  are*  e*e)ne  e*rne*d, 
upon  a  footing  of  genuine  equality  anel  unque  stiemable  inele  p:  ndenee.  Mutual  e  oop- 
eration  in  the  divers  orders  of  their  natiemal  ae  tivitie  s,  the  unity  of  their  thought  and 
ae  tion,  the  community  of  their  sympathies  anel  ieleals,  such  are*  the  charae  te  risties  of 
Pan  Amerie  anism.” 

There  is  none  of  the  imperialistic  spirit  in  it;  only  the  embodiment,  the  effee  tual 
embodiment,  of  the  spirit  of  law,  of  inde  pt*ndene*e,  of  liberty,  anel  of  ree  iproeal 
support. 

A  similar  language,  an  cxpre*ssion  equally  clear  and  pree  ise,  of  Amerie  an  confra¬ 
ternity,  a  statement  of  declarations  no  less  substantive  and  valuable*,  has  just  be*en 
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formulated  by  his  excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  remarkable  speech  we  have 
heard  from  him. 

This  is  a  Pan  American  gathering.  It  is  the  first  large  meeting  of  eminent  men  from 
all  Americas  held  since  and  soon  after  the  transcendental  manifestation  of  purposes  by 
the  two  officials  embodying  the  representation  and  assuming  the  rcsponsibilitus 
for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Therefore  no  other  opportunity  is  more 
propitious  nor  any  n'presentative  body  better  qualified  than  ours  at  this  time  to  take 
notice  of  such  declarations  and  to  place  them  over  the  frontispiece  of  this  congress 
within  a  frame  built  by  the  friendship  and  love  of  the  other  20  Republics  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

.\lthough  r<  presenting  only  one  of  those  Republics,  I  am  nevertheless  convinced 
that  I  am  interpreting  the  thought  and  feeling  of  each  and  every  one  of  them  when  I 
say  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to-day  completes  the  erasing  with  a 
frimidly  hand  of  the  last  traces  of  any  past  misunderstandings  and  any  erroneous 
interpri'tations  which  may  have  in  former  times  clouded  the  palitual  horizon  of 
.America.  No  doubt  there  had  prevailed  before  now  in  the  atmosphere  in  Ameriian 
foreign  offices  uncertaintii  s,  misgivings,  and  suspicions  whenever  the  well-inspired 
and  unquestionably  beneficial  declaration  by  President  Monroe  was  brandished  in 
the  United  States  with  a  vi(  w  to  pra  ti(  al  applh  ation.  There  was  lacking  the  pre¬ 
cise  definition  of  the  meaning  and  extint  of  that  memorable  document,  and  many 
of  the  weaker  American  nations,  like  small  birds  that  feel  in  the  air  the  sound  of  a 
menacing  flight,  seemed  afraid  and  apprehensive  whenever  the  news  reac  hed  them 
of  a  possible  practical  application  of  its  declarations.  Thus  the  Monroe  doctrine 
might  have  seemed  a  thri  at  so  long  as  it  was  only  a  right  and  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  Gen'>ralized  as  a  derivation  from  the  Pan  Americ  an  policy, 
supported  by  all  the  Rc'publics  in  the  continent  as  a  common  forc'c  and  a  common 
defense,  it  has  become  a  solid  tie  of  union,  a  guaranty,  a  bulwark  for  our  democracies. 

Refore  now  some  steps  have  been  tried  with  success  along  the  path  of  Pan  Ameri- 
<  an  evolution,  and  if  those  preliminary  efforts  have  through  c  ire  umstanccs  been  par¬ 
ticipated  in  only  by  a  numeric  ally  small  and  geographic  ally  distant  group  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  hemisphere,  it  is  not,  indeed,  clue  to  purposes  of  exclusion  or  selection 
which  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  well-proven  spirit  of  brotherhood  that 
always  inspirc'd  the  Governments  of  those  countries.  All  the  Rc  public  s  of  Americ  a 
are  capable  of  setting  up  their  own  dc'stiny,  and  all  are  unquestionably  bound  to  serve 
in  their  turn  as  exponents  of  our  civilization  and  progress. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  expect  clays  of  joy  and  glory  for  our  America.  The 
ship  of  our  dc'stinies,  flying  the  banner  of  fratc'rnity  and  solidarity,  which  is  the  motto 
of  Pan  Americanism,  can  not  run  against  any  rocks  that  might  hinder  her  course. 
Thc^  forces  of  21  countries  are  united  to  propel  her,  and  by  means  of  this  harmonious 
impulse  moral  progress  is  securc'cl,  and  the  road  leading  to  the  achievement  of  material 
advancement  is  directly  pursued. 

Messrs.  Delegate's,  under  the  auspices  of  the  cordial  reception  accorded  us  by  this 
country  and  with  our  hearts  full  of  faith  in  the  success  of  the  journey,  you  are  going 
to  undertake  your  labors  from  which  America  expects  fruitful  results.  We  are  in  the 
country  of  great  energies,  where  every  man  is  an  originating  powc-r  and  where  everj’ 
solution  spells  victory  for  the  welfare'  of  humanity.  Let  us,  we  delc'gates  with  the 
l.atin  soul,  prove  that  we  are  equally  capable  of  generating  energy  to  insure  the  well¬ 
being  of  humankind,  and  that  we  are  likewise  able  to  assist,  with  a  contribution 
worthy  of  our  brothers  of  Saxon  Americ  a,  in  the  work  of  Pan  American  communion 
to  whic  h  we  are  invited  by  the  engaging  word  of  President  Wilson  and  his  Secretary 
of  State. 

In  concluding  my  rc'inarks  I  rec}uest  the  congress  that,  with  all  standing  up,  it  shall 
join  me  in  sending  the  homage  of  our  respec  tful  greetings  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  to  us  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  national  entity  of  this 
Republic. 


IMiotOKrapli  hy  Harris-Kwinjf. 


TI!K  DELKOATIOX  FROM  rTMA. 


Front  row,  left  to  ri);ht:  Kafael  Maria  Ansiilo,  Simon  Sarasola,  Aristides  Ajiramonte,  Jose  Comallonua,  sr.,  Mariano  (intierrez  I.anza,  Jiian  de  Dios  Careia  Kotily. 
Center  row,  left  to  rit;ht:  laiis  Montano,  olficial  deleirate;  Miss  Daralt:  Moises  A.  Vietes,  oflieial  delegate:  lads  A.  Baralt,  delegate:  Miss  Agramonte:  Jose  Carlos 
Millas  y  Hernandez,  ollicial  delegate.  Top  row,  left  to  right:  -Miss  Baralt.  Lids  A.  Baralt,  jr.,  Madame  Frances  1’.  de  .\gramonte.  Dllicial  delegates  not  include<l 
in  picture  are  Minister  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  F'emando  .Sanchez  de  Fuentes,  Jose  Kamon  Villalon,  Juan  .Santos  Fernandez,  Juan  (iuiteras,  Mario  (J.  hebredo. 
Other  delegate  notin  picture  is  John  K.  Johnson.  Others  accompanying  rlelegation  not  in  picture  include  .Madame  l.aura  B.  de  Cespedes,  .Madame  I’atria  T.  San¬ 
chez  de  Fuentes,  sr.,  lads  I’if  on,  Mailame  Heiuee  O.  de  Oarcia  Kohly,  Madame  Dolores  O.  de  I.ebredo,  Madame  .Maria  It.  de  \  ietes,  Madame  Isoliua  de  .Millas, 
•Madame  de  Comallonga,  Miss  Comallonga,  .Master  Comallonga,  Madame  ftlanche  Z.  de  ilarait. 
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Following  this  acldn'ss  hy  tho  prcsidont  of  tlio  congi'oss,  the  cliair- 
inen  of  the  visiting  delogations  n^spondod  in  the  order  of  the  countries 
named:  Argentina.  Bolivia,  Brazil.  Fliile,  Odombia,  Costa  liiea, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  (luatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras. 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Pariignay,  Peru,  Salvador,  rrngnay,  and 
Venezuela. 

An  int(‘resting  feature  of  the  o])ening  st'ssion  was  the  singing  of  the 
“Pan  American  Ilynm”  by  a  chorus  of  12.^  voices  from  the  Honu' 
Club  of  the  Interior  Ib'partment.  The  words  and  music  of  this  hymn 
were  written  by,  respc'ctively,  Senores  Don  Eduardo  Poiric'r  and  Don 
Enrique  Soro  of  Chile.  Sr.  Soro  came  from  Santiago  especially  for 
the  ])nr])ose  of  assisting  in  the  n'lidition  of  this  hymn.  Tlu'  orchestra 
of  the  Marine  Band  fnrinslied  music  during  tin'  imaging  under  the 
dirc'ction  of  William  H.  Santebnann. 

Perhaps  one  of  tlu*  nntst  interesting  devcdoiiments  of  the  congress 
was  the  organization  of  the  M’o men's  Anxiliary  C<mferenc(‘.  So 
many  delegates  came  tc  Washington  ac<a»mpanied  by  their  wives  and 
other  ladies  of  their  families  tliat  an  auxiliary  was  suggested,  and 
under  tlu*  leadership  of  an  executive*  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Rolx'rt 
Lansing  was  chairman  and  Mj-s.  (1.  L.  Swiggett  (wganizing  secret aiy. 
spi'cial  meetings  were*  carefully  arrange*d.  The*  op(*ning  se*ssion  of  the^ 
wennen's  e-onfi'rene-e*  te>e>k  ])lae*e  e>n  Tue*sday.  De*e*e'ml)e*r  2S,  iinel  an 
ove*rne)W  atte*nelane*e  made  ne*e*e*ssarv  the*  use  of  the*  large*  aneliteirinm 
at  Memorial  Continental  Ihdl. 

'riie  enitstaneling  feature*  of  this  inaugural  se*ssie)n  peetentially  was 
the  ])assing  by  a  unanimems  veete,  with  great  enthusiasm,  e>f  a  motmn 
tee  start  the*  eerganizatieen  e»f  a  Pan  American  unieen  e.f  weemen.  The 
motieen  was  sidnnitteel  by  Mrs.  Albiem  Fe*lle)ws  Bacon.  Spreaeling  the 
eloctrine  of  Pan  Americanism  ametng  the  weemen  eef  all  the  Americas 
anel  putting  nj)  a  huileling  are*  twee  phase's  eef  the  ])lan. 

Mrs.  Reelee*rt  Lansing  calleel  the  meM*ting  to  eireler  anel  speeke  in  heeth 
Spanish  anel  English.  The  jiresieling  oflicer  theereafter  was  Mrs. 
Daviel  F.  Heeusteen,  wife  eef  the*  Secretary  eef  Agriculture. 

The  aelelre'sses  at  this  se'ssion  inchieleel  a  message  from  the  General 
Federation  eef  Mhemen’s  Clubs  tee  the  women  of  Central  anel  Seeuth 
America,  Mm.  Pe*re*y  Pennybacker;  a  brief  outline  eef  the  e*eenelition  of 
the  Arge*ntine  weeman,  Seneera  Helene  Holmberg  de  Ambrosetti;  an 
address  een  the  jeatriotism  of  weemen,  Mrs.  WiUiam  Cumming  Story; 
anel  an  aelelress  een  the  Latin  Americein  weeman,  Mrs.  Blanche  Z.  de 
Bar  alt. 

The  social  program  in  connect ieen  with  the  congress  was  most 
auspiciously  inaugurated  on  Monday  night  with  a  magnificent  state 
reception  tenelered  in  honeer  of  the  visiting  delegates  and  their  families 
by  Secretary  of  State  anel  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building,  More  than  2,000  guests  were  present  and  were 


I’hototrraph  hy  Harrls-Kwliii^. 


UKLKGATES  FHOM  THE  DOMINICAN'  REl’UHLIC. 


Deft  to  right:  Francisco  J.  I’eynado,  oflicial  delegate,  Madame  de  I'eynado,  Minister  Armando  Perez  Perdomo,  chairman  of  delegation,  Madame  de  Montolio,  and  Andres 
J.  Montolio,  delegate.  Not  included  in  group  is  Madame  Perez  I’erdomo  of  delegation  group. 
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received  by  tlie  host  and  hostess,  assisted  l)y  Jud<;e  Georfje  Gray,  the 
chairman  of  the  official  United  States  delegation. 

The  following  day,  Tuesday,  December  L'S,  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  tendered  a  luncheon  to  a  section  of  the  official  delegates  at 
his  home,  and  in  the  evening  the  visiting  delegates  were  guests  at 
various  private  dinners.  That  night  Mrs.  Robert  \V.  Patterson  enter¬ 
tained  the  delegates  at  a  splendid  reception  in  her  spacious  home. 

The  program  for  Wednesday  continued  the  social  activities  of  the 
day  before.  The  Secretary  of  State  received  at  luncheon  another 
section  of  the  official  delegates  at  his  home.  In  the  afternoon  Mrs. 
Kol)ert  Lansing  received  in  lionor  of  tfie  wives  of  the  Latin  American 
delegates,  tog(‘ther  witli  such  other  meml)ers  of  their  families  as 
accompanied  them.  Dinner  found  the  various  delegates  dining  at 
the  homes  of  the  Capital’s  prominent  residents.  At  night  the  Regents 
and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  entertained  the  members 
of  the  congress  and  invited  guests  at  a  reception  at  the  new  building 
of  the  National  Museum. 

On  Thursday  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club,  and  a  brilliant  reception  was  offered  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  congress,  his  excellency  the  ambassador  of  Chile,  Senor 
Don  Eduardo  Suarez  Mujica,  at  the  Chilean  embassy.  Again  a 
number  of  priv^ate  dinners  called  the  delegates  to  reeeive  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Capital’s  society,  and  at  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
T.  Gaff  opened  their  home  to  receive  the  delegates. 

On  various  occasions  joint  sessions  and  smokers  were  held  in  the 
evening  by  the  kindretl  associations  which  are  meeting  in  conjunction 
with  the  congress. 

The  names  of  delegates  from  the  countries  of  Central  and  Soixth 
America  in  attendance  at  the  congress  appear  under  the  photographs 
of  the  nvspective  delegations.  In  addition  to  the  ofFnaal  delegation 
of  the  United  States,  there  were  present  as  delegates  representing 
associations,  societies,  and  edueationid  institutions  the  following: 

KEPHESEXTIXG  AS.SOCIATIOX.S,  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

Acker,  G.  N.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Adams,  Franklin,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  Adams,  S.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Adler,  Felix,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
iMlen,  B.  C.,  Annapolis,  Md.;  Allen,  E.  W.,  Washington,  1).  C.;  ..\ls- 
berg,  Carl,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Ames,  Herman  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Andrews,  Arthur  L,  Tufts  College,  Mass.;  Anspon,  B.  W.,  College 
Park,  Md.;  Bailey,  Solon  I.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Ball,  Carleton  R., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Ballou,  Sidney,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Barnard,  Job, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Barnes,  Noble  P.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Bascom, 
Miss  Florence  F.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Beejenstrater,  Herman,  College 
Park,  Md.;  Beer,  Paul,  Des  Memos,  Iowa;  Belnick,  Norman  L., 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Benton,  Guy  P.,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Berger,  Miss  Marion, 


J 


Photojfniph  by  Hanis-Kwintf. 


THE  DELEGATION  FROM  ECrADOK. 


I/Cft  to  risht:  Joacjuin  F.  C'onlova:  Victor  M.  IVftahorrora,  official  delegate;  Gonzalo  S.  (’ordova,  chairman  of  delegation;  Jiafacl  M.  l^enaherrera,  secretary 
of  delegation;  (tonzalo  (’ordova,  jr.  Oflicial  delegates  not  ap(>caring  in  picture  are  Miguel  II.  Alcivar,  f'esar  1)  Andrade.  Other  delegate  not  iii 
Kroiip  IS  Franc^isc^o  Munririuo. 
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Washington,  D.  Bidwell,  George  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Bicknell. 
Ernest  P.,  Washington,  1).  C. ;  liinghain,  Hiram,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 
Bond,  Frank,  Cleveland  Park,  1).  Bonrland,  Albert  P.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  C. ;  Bowerinan,  H.  B.,  Washington,  1).  C. ;  Bowie,  Edward  11., 
Washington,  1).  ('. ;  Brand,  Andrew,  Wasliington,  1).  (’.;  Brown. 
Edgar,  Washington.  1).  (\  :  Bryant,  S.  W.,  Wasliington,  1).  C.  ;  Buck. 
Solon  J.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Bullard,  Cajit.  W.  11.  G..  Wasliington, 
1).  C.  :  Bumpas,  Kohah  F.,  Laurinburg.  X.  ('. ;  Burgess,  Edward  S., 
New  York  City:  Burgess,  George  K.,  Washington,  1).  C. :  Butler. 
Amos  W.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Butler,  ('.  11.,  Washington,  1).  (’.;  Biit- 
terworth,  William,  Moline,  111.;  Byers,  dosejih  P.,  Philadeljihia,  Pa.; 
('all,  Arthur  Deerin,  Washington.  1).  (’.;  ('allahan,  dames  Morton, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  ('ameron.  F.  K.,  Wasliington.  1).  ('.;  ('anada, 
William  d.,  Wasliington,  1).  ('. ;  ('arroll,  Mitehidl,  AVashington,  1).  ('. ; 
Caudell,  A.  X.,  AA'ashington,  1).  (’.:  ('hajmian,  Frank  M.,  Xew  A'ork 
('ity:  Chatard,  d'homas  M..  AVashington,  1).  ('.;  ('lark,  A.  H.,  AAhish- 
ingtoii,  1).  C. ;  ('lark,  Ajipleton  P.,  jr.,  AA'ashiiigtoii,  1).  ('.:  ('lark, 
AA'illiam  liulloek,  Baltimore,  Md.:  (larke,  dohn  M.,  Albany,  X.  Y.; 
Clinton.  E.  A.,  AVashington,  I).  ('. :  ('onway,  dohn  S.,  AA  ashington, 
1).  ('. ;  ('oren,  dohn,  Boston,  Mass.;  Conway,  doliii  S..  Washington, 
1).  ('. :  Coville,  Fnaleriek.  AA'ashington.  1).  ('.:  Crampton,  Henry  Pk, 
Xew  Aork  ('ity:  Crawley,  d.  'P.,  Santiago,  ('uba;  ('rosby,  AV.  AV., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  ('ross,  AA’m.  T.,  ('liieago.  111.;  Davenport,  Fred¬ 
erick  M.,  ('linton,  X.  A  . :  Dayton,  dohn  11.,  AAAishington,  !).('.;  Dean, 
(^harles  Kay.  AAAisliington,  1).  ('.:  De  Alva,  Salvador  Martinez,  AA'ash- 
ington,  1).  ('.;  Dennis,  David  AA'orth,  Kielimond.  Ind.:  De  AA'olf,  F. 
AAk,  Crbana,  111.:  Dickinson,  H.  C.,  AA'asliington,  1).  ('.:  Dixon.  Frank 
Haigh,  AA’ashington,  1).  ('.:  Doininian,  Leon,  Xew  A'ork  ('ity:  Don¬ 
nelly,  dames  A..  Xew  A'ork  ('ity:  Dowd,  derome,  X'ornian,  Okla.: 
Drake,  C.  St.  Claire,  .Springfield,  Ill.:  Duncan,  Albert  Greene,  Boston, 
Mass.:  Dunn.  Arthur  AA'illiam,  AA'asliington,  1).  ('.;  Dunn,  Gano,  Xew 
A'ork  ('ity:  Durand.  E.  Dana.  Boston.  Mass.;  Eck,  AA'.  d.,  AA'asliing- 
ton,  D.  ('.;  Eder,  Plianor  d..  Xew  A'ork  ('ity:  Edson,  dolin  doy,  AA'ash- 
ington,  1).  ('.:  Eichelberger.  AA'ni.  .S..  AA'asliington,  D.  ('.;  Eichorn. 
Adolph,  Washington,  1).  ('.:  Eigenmann,  C.  IL,  Bloomington,  Ind.; 
Elliott,  ('.  G.,  AA'asliington,  1).  ('.:  Ely,  Cliarh's  K.,  AA'asliington,  1).  ('.: 
Emerson,  Frederick  A'.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.:  Emery, -).  A.,  AA'asliington, 
I).  ('. ;  Falconer,  Bolivar  L.,  AA'asliington,  D.  ('.;  Faris,  Robert  L., 
AA'asliington,  !).('.;  Faripihar,  A.  B.,  A'ork,  Pa.;  Felt,  1).  E.,  ('hicago, 
111.:  Ferrell,  dohn  A.,  Xew  A'ork  ('ity:  Finch,  George  A.,  AA'asliington, 
D.  ('.;  Finney,  dohn  IL,  AA'asliington,  1).  ('.:  Follin,  dames  AA'.,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.:  Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  dohn  S..  Boston,  Mass.;  Flagg,  .Stanley 
G.,  jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Flagler,  Lieut,  ('ommander  ('.  A.  F.,  AA'ash- 
ington,  D.  ('.;  Flannery,  M.  Markham,  Topeka,  Ivans.  ;  Fletcher,  Alice 
C.,  AA'asliington,  1).  ('.;  Flinn,  Alfred  D.,  Xew  A'ork  ('ity:  Fauntleroy, 


Fhoto^rraph  hy  Harris-Ewiiitr. 

THE.GUATEMALAN  DELEGATION. 


.Seated,  left  to  right;  .\ntonio  Hatres  Jauregui,  delegate;  Minister  Joaquin  Mendez,  chairman  of  delegation;  Adrian  Recinoa,  olllclal  delegate.  Standing,  left  to  right: 
Ramon  Bengochea,  Rodolfo  Robles,  Jose  Matos,  delegates.  Other  delegates  not  appearing  in  group  are  Rafael  Montufar  and  Rodolfo  Aguilar  Batres.  Ladies 
accompanying  delegates  are  Madame  Batres,  Madame  Matos,  Miss  Maria  Matos,  Miss  .\ntonia  Matos,  Madame  Robles,  Miss  Margarita  Robles,  Miss  Elena  Robles. 
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A.  M.,  Washington,  i).  Francis,  .John,  jr.,  Washington,  1). 
Franz,  Shepherd  I.,  Washington,  J).  Fuller,  E.,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Gailor,  Thomas  F.,  Memjdiis,  Tenn.;  (llenn,  dohn  M.,  Xew  York 
City;  Goodell,  J(*hn  M.,  Montclair,  X.  d.;  Goklsmitli,  Fet<‘r  11.,  Xew 
York  City;  Gonzalez,  Vincent,  XYw  York  City;  Goodale,  Levi  C., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  (Joodwin,  E.  11.,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Gray,  Arthur 
W.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.;  Gray,  Samuel  d.,  Wasliington,  1).  (’.;  Grieves, 
Clarence  d.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gridin,  Win.  V.,  Wasliington,  1).  C.; 
Grosvenor,  Gilbert  11.,  Washington,  1).  ('.;  Guiteras,  Ramon,  Xew 
York  (hty;  Ham,  W.  F.,  Washington,  I).  C.;  Hamlin,  C.  S.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C.;  Hanley,  L.  11.,  Austin,  Tex.;  Harris,  William  d.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C.;  Harrison,  Fairfax,  Washington,  1).  ('.;  Harts,  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.,  V.  S.  A.,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Haywood,  d.  K.,  Washington, 
1).  C.;  Heiser,  \’ictor  G.,  Xew  York  City;  Henning,  George  X.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  ('.;  Ihmny,  1).  ('.,  Oregon  ;  Hering,  Carl,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Herrick,  Cheesman  A.,  Xew  York  City:  Herty,  ('harh's  11.,  Chapel 
Hill,  X.  C.;  Ih'wett,  Edgar  L.,  Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex.;  Hicks,  F.  C., 
(Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Hill,  doseph  A.,  Washington,  1).  ('.;  Hill,  Xicholas 
S.,  jr.,  Xew  York  ('ity;  Hiller,  X.  11.,  Carhondale,  Pa.;  Hinsdale. 
Guy,  Kennehunkport,  Me.;  Hitchens,  A.  Parker,  Glenolden,  Pa.; 
Hodge,  Dr.  E.  R.,  L'.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Hoffman,  E.  B., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Hoffman,  F.  L.,  American  Museum  of  Safety; 
Hogan,  dohn  L.,  Xew  York  ('ity:  Holcomh,  R.  ('.,  Washington,  1),  C.: 
Holland,  W.  d.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Hollis,  Gidfrey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Holmes,  G.  Iv.,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Hood,  Ozni  Porter,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Hoogewerff,  (’apt.  d.  A.,  Washington,  1).  ('.;  Howard,  Francis 
W.,  ('olumhus,  Ohio;  Howard,  George  Elliott,  Lincoln,  Xehr.;  Hoyt, 
dohn  ('.,  Washington,  1).  ('.;  Huff,  Win.  K.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  llulett, 
G.  A.,  Washington,  1).  ('.;  Huntzherger,  1.  W.,  Bethesda,  Md.;  Ingalls, 
W.  R.,  Xew  York  City;  dames,  Francis  B.,  Washington,  1).  C. ;  dan- 
ney,  Wm.  1).,  Baltimore.  Md.;  di'iiks,  W.  d.,  Xew  York;  dohnston, 
Archibald,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  dones,  Ch'inent  Ross,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va. ;  dones,  E.  Li'ster,  Wasliington,  1).  C. :  Kearney,  T,  11.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  (.'.;  Kellerman,  K.  F.,  Washington,  1).  (’.;  Kidsey,  Carl,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.;  Keppel,  F.  P.,  Xew  York  City:  King.  Clarence  P.. 
Washington,  1).  C. ;  Kinyoun,  doseph  d.,  Wasliington,  1).  C. ;  Knox, 
d.  Mason,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Koren,  dohn,  Boston.  Mass.;  Krehhiel,  E. 
IL,  Stanford  Cniversity,  Cal.;  Kutz,  ('harh's  W.,  C.  S.  A.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  ('.;  Lake,  F.  R.,  Washington,  1).  (’.:  Land),  Dr.  1).  S.,  C.  S.  A., 
Washington,  1).  C. ;  Lappin,  Richard.  Washington.  1).  ('.:  Lamer, 
dohn  B.,  Wasliington.  1).  ('. ;  Law,  William  A..  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.: 
Liel),  d.  W.,  X(“w  York  City;  Lindsay,  Samuel  McCuik',  .Xew  York 
City;  Lindsi'v,  Edward,  Warren,  Pa.:  Litth*,  Bascom,  Cleveland. 
Ohio;  Loomis,  11.  M.,  Washington,  1).  ('.;  Lovejoy,  A.  ().,  dohns 
Hopkins  rniversity,  Baltimore',  Md.:  Lowii',  Rolx'i’t  11..  Xew  York 


Uy  Harrls-Kwlny-. 


THE  HAITIAN  DELEiJ ATION. 


Kfmlinj;  from  left  to  rwht,  the  Iasi  two  are  Kberle  Kirmin.  oflicial  delegate,  and  Charles  Mathon,  chairman  of  delegation.  The  other  delegates  from  left  to 
right  are  Eeon  l)ejean,  Edmond  Hcraux,  F.  1>.  l.egitime,  and  Horace  Etheart.  The  other  delegate  not  appearing  in  the  group  is  Edgar  M.  Larwhe. 
Uodies  uocMimpunv  ing  delegates  are  Nf  iss  Antoinet  te  Eegit  ime,  Madame  l.eon  I  >ejeaii. 
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City;  Lucas,  Anthony  F.,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Lung,  George  A., 
U.  S.  X.,  X^ewport,  11.  L;  Lutz,  Frank  E.,  Xew  York  City;  Lynch, 
Robert  L.,  Wasliington,  D.  C.;  Lyster,  William,  Washington,!).  C.; 
MacCracken,  Prof.,  Easton,  Pa.;  MacC'urdy,  George  Grant,  Xew 
Haven,  Conn.;  Macfarlaml,  II.  B.  F.,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Marhut, 

C.  F.,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Marlatt,  C.  L.,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Marsh, 
J.  F.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Mayo,  M.  S.,  Chicago,  111.;  McCallie,  S.  W., 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  McCain])bell,  Eugene  F.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  McCaskey, 
II.  1).,  Washington,  1).  ('.;  McCrory,  S.  11. ,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
McCulloch,  James  E.,  Xashville,  Tenn.;  ^McCullough,  C.  C.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  McKniglit,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  McLach- 
len,  Archibald  M.,  Washington,  I).  C. ;  McPhaul,  John,  Washington, 

D.  C.;  Meyer,  Balthasar  II.,  Washington,  1).  ;  Me^er,  11.  11.  B., 

Washington,  1).  C.;  Mez,  John,  Washington,  I).  C.;  Michelson,  Al¬ 
bert,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Miller,  Benj.  L.,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Miller,  Mrs. 
George  A.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.;  Mills,  Rev.  John  Xelson,  Washington, 
1).  C.;  Mohler,  J.  R.,  M'ashington,  1).  C.;  Monahan,  A.  C.,  Wasliing- 
ton,  1).  C.;  Moore,  11.  F.,  Washington,  I).  C’.;  Moorehead,  Warren  K., 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.;  Morgan,  James  Dudley,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1).  C.;  Munroe,  Charles  E.,  Washington,  D.C.;  Murrill,  William  A., 
Xew  York  City;  Closes,  Bernard,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Myem,  Barton,  Xor- 
folk,  Va.;  Nelson,  E.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Newcomer,  Col.  Henry  C., 
Washington,  1).  C.;  Newton,  James  T.,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Nichols,  J. 
B.,  Washington,  1).  C. ;  Orton,  W.  A.,  W ashington,  1).  C. ;  Osborn,  A.  E., 
New  York  City;  Osgood,  W.  IL,  Chicago,  lU. ;  Owens,  Clarence  J.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Owens,  R.  B.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.;  Page,  L.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  U.  C.;  Parkhumt,  Roger  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Paisons,  Charles 
L.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Patchin,  Robert  11.,  New  York  City;  Peavey, 
Leroy  D.,  W<‘Ilesley  Hills,  Mass.;  Pennybacker,  Mrs.  Percy  V.,  New 
York  City;  Pettus,  Chas.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Plunkett,  Charles  T., 
Adams,  Mass.;  Pollock,  Clarence  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Pollock,  Edwin 
Taylor,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Popenoe,  Paul,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Potter,  iUexander,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Pratt,  Joseph  Hyde,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.;  Putnam,  E.  K.,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Putnam,  George  R., 
Washington,  1).  C.;  Rawl,  11.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Richardson, 
Charles  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Ridsdale,  P.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Roberts,  J.  B.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Robertson,  James  A.,  Manila,  P.  I.; 
Rosanoff,  M.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Rose,  J.  N.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Rowe,  L.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rucker,  WiUiam  C.,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Rutter,  Frank  R.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Ryan,  W.  A.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;^Sadtler,  Samuel  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Saflord,  WUliani 
Edwin,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Santander,  Luis  A.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Santos  Dumont,  Aberto,  New  York  City;  Saunders,  Wm.  L.,  New 
York  ('ity;  Sayre,  Francis  B.,  WiUiamstown,  Mass.:|Schlcsingcr, 
A.  M.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Schmitt,  R.  B.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Schmitz, 

19271—16—3 


IMiotofTraph  by  Harris  Kwinjr. 


THIC  DKLEGATION  FROM  HONDURAS. 


Top  row.  loll  to  riglit:  Faiisto  Davila,  oflicial  dolccatc:  Carlo.s  .Mberto  Ucles,  ctiairnian  of  delegation.  Lower  row,  left  to  rittlit.  l.iiis  l.anda,  Roniido  E.  Duron, 
•  '.nillermo  ('ami>o?.  liioardo  ,1.  t  rrulia.  deleitales.  Other  delegate  not  in  (troiip  is  Antonio  Ramirez  Fonteeha.  Ladies  accompanying  delegates  are  .Miss  Maria  Luisa 
Davila.  .Miss  Amelia  Davda.  Maiianie  Trinidad  V.  de  Valladare.s  Madame  Cristina  de  Campos. 
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Nickolas,  College  Park,  Md.;  Scott,  James  R.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Scott,  WUliam  B.,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Shaw,  Stewart  B.,  College  Park, 
Md.;  Shear,  C.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Sherwood,  Mary,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Shipley,  F.  W.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Small,  Albion  W.,  Chicago,  lU.; 
Smith,  George  Otis,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Smith,  Hugh  M.,  Washington, 

D.  C.;  Smith,  Kirby  Hower,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Sneath,  Mrs.  Samuel  B., 
Tiffin,  Ohio;  Snowdon,  A.  A.,  New  York  City;  Sosman,  R.  B.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Spencer,  A.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Spencer,  II.  B., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Spinden,  Herbert  J.,  New  York  City;  Springer, 
Frank,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  Staal,  George,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Standish, 
J.  V.  N.,  Galesburg,  III.;  Stedman,  J.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Stitt, 
Edward  R.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Stoddard,  E.  F.,  College  Park,  Md. ; 
Stone,  John,  New  York  City;  Storrs,  Arthur  Hovey,  Scranton,  Pa.; 
Stratten,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Stucki,  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Swan- 
ton,  John  R.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Swasey,  Ambrose,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Talbnan,  Clay,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Talmage,  James  E.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Temple,  Charles  E.,  College  Park,  Md.;  Thompson,  S.  A., 
Washington,  1).  C.;  Thompson,  A.  W.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Thompson, 
C.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Tittman,  O.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Totten, 
George  Oakley,  jr.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Trotter,  F.  B.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.;  Van  Horn,  F.  R.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Vaughan,  George  Tully, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Voorhees,  S.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Walcott,  Chas. 
C.,  Washington,  U.  C.;  Wall,  J.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Warburton, 
C.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Ward,  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Warfield, 

E.  D.,  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  Warren,  G.  F.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Washington, 
Thomas,  Washington,  U.  C. ;  Wead,  Eunice,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Weil, 
Richard,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Weld,  Ivan  C.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Wells, 
William  C.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Wendt,  E.  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Werner-Spanhoofd,  Arnold,  Washington,  D.  C.;  West,  L.  Perry, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Wheeler,  A.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Wheeler, 
Charles  V.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  "White,  David,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Wliite,  William  Charles,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Whitney,  M.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  Wildman,  Murray,  Stanford,  Cal.;  Willcox,  Walter  F., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Williams,  Thomas  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Woodruff, 
Clinton  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Young,  Allyn  A.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Zaner, 
C.  P.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

REPRESENTING  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Alley,  John,  Norman,  Okla. ;  Ames,  J.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Barbour, 
Thomas,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Baskerville,  Charles,  New  York  City; 
Benton,  J.  R.,  Gainesville,  Fla.;  Bidgood,  Lee,  University,  Ala.; 
Bingham,  Eugene  C.,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Bishop,  Avard  L.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Boatwright,  F.  W.,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Boyd,  David  R.,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  Mex.;  Boyd,  W.  K.,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  Brandon,  Edgar 
Ewing,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Brown,  Gleim,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Brown, 


l*h<»t<)ifrai>li  by  Hurris-Kwin^r. 


THE  DELEGATION  EKOM  MEXICO. 


Seatwl,  left  to  right:  Miss  Heatriz  Es(iuivel  Ubrcgon,  Mailaiiic  <lc  Casa.sus,  Mi.ss  Laura  Escjuivcl  Ol)rogon.  Standing,  left  to  rigid :  'l'oril>io  Es(|uivcl  OIjregon,  .Ioa<iuin  D. 
Ca.sasus,  Itenito  Javier  I’eroz-Verdia.  delegates.  Ollicial  delegates  not  appearing  in  picture  are  Manuel  (tamioand  Luis  Castillo  Ledon.  Otlicr  delegates  not  in  group 
are  .\rt«ro  L.  tiuerra  and  Guillermo  .  Stierwell.  .Madame  Carolina  H.  do  (iuerra,  not  in  photograph,  also  a  member  of  the  delegation  party. 
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Philip  Mai’shaU,  Priueeton,  X.  J.;  CaballiTG,  G.  A.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Carpontor,  Frederic  \V.,  Hartford,  Coivu. ;  Gatlin,  Warren  Benj., 
Brunswick,  Me.;  Chapin,  F.  Stuart,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Chilcott, 
E.  C.,  Brookings,  S.  Dak.;  (lapp.  Miss  Cornelia  M.,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.;  Cluverius,  W.  T.,  I'.  S.  X.,  Washington,  I).  (\ ;  ('olcord.  Miss 
Mabel,  Washington,  1).  (\  ;  ('oolev,  M.  E.,  Ann  Arboi-,  Mich. ;  Coolidge, 
*Vrchibald  C.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  C'oyle,  Geo.  L.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Custis,  Vanderveer,  Washington,  1).  (\ ;  Davenjiort,  Miss  Frances 
Gardner,  Washington,  1).  C. ;  Drinker,  Henry  Sturgis,  South  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.;  Duncan,  David  Shaw,  Univeu-sity  Park,  Colo.;  Dunning, 
J.  C.,  Providence,  K.  1.;  Earle,  Ralph,  Com.,  II.  S.  X.,  Washington, 
1).  C. ;  Eigenmann,  Carl  11.,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Emmons,  W.  11., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Eyerly,  E.  K.,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.;  Fairchild, 
Herman  Leroy,  Rochester,  X.  Y.;  Ciardner,  Henry  B.,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Gay,  Edwin  Francis,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Gipprich,  John  L., 
Washington,  1).  (k;  Glover,  James  W.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Gootlnow, 
Frank  J.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Grifliths,  David,  Brookings,  S.  Dak.; 
Hall,  Maurice  C.,  Langdon,  1).  C. ;  Hard,  11.  A.,  Fargo,  X.  Dak.; 
Harris,  John  11.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.;  Hay,  W.  P.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Hedges,  C.  C.,  (k)llege  Station,  Tex.;  Higley,  George  Oswin,  Delaware, 
Ohio;  Hiller,  Francis  L.  L.,  rniversitv  Park,  Colo.;  Hobbs,  W.  11., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Holden,  R.  J.,  Blacksburg,  \’a. :  Holdswortli,  J.  T., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Hollis,  fra  X.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Horaek,  Frank 
Edward,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Houghton,  E.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Hughes, 
R.  M.,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Hull,  Wm.  1.,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Hussey,  Win. 

J. ,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  James,  James  .Vlton,  Evanston,  lU.;  Kinley, 
David,  Urbana,  Ill.;  Lane,  A.  C.,  Tufts  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Langworthy,  C.  Ford,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Laprade,  William  T.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  X.  (\;  Lloyd-Jones,  Chester,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Martin,  Percy  .\l^'in, 
Stanford  llnivemity.  Cal.;  Mason,  Wm.  Pitt,  Troy,  X.  Y. ;  Matheson, 

K.  G.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Mayer,  iUfred  Goldsborough,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
McCormick,  Samuel  Black,  Pittsbui*gh,  Pa.;  McCoy,  Joseph  S.,  jr., 
Wasliington,  D.  C.;  McDonnell,  H.  B.,  College  Park,  Md.;  McDowell, 
Miss  Louise  Slierwood,  Widlesley,  Mass.  ;  Mees,  C.  Leo,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.;  Miller,  P.  G.,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Mitchell,  Samuel  C.,  Newark, 
Del.;  Mussey,  Mrs.  Helen  Spencer,  Wasliington,  D.  C.;  Myers,  C.  G., 
Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Nelson,  Aven,  Laramie,  Wyo.:  Xipher,  Francis  E., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Xmrton,  J.  B.  S.,  College  Park,  Md.;  OTIarra,  Clcopas 
C.,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.;  O’Hara,  Frank,  Wasliington,  1).  C. ;  Osborne, 
X.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Payne,  Clias.  E.,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  Pearson, 
Rajnnond  A.,  Ames,  Iowa;  Peck,  Paul  F.,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  Peirce, 
Paul  Skeels,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Peirce,  Wm.  F.,  Gambier,  Oliio;  Piper, 
C.  V.,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Rice,  William  Xortli,  Middletown,  Conn.; 
Robertson,  John  C.,  .Vniiandale,  X.  Y. ;  Salisbury,  Rolli  n]\X,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Scherer,  James  A.  B.,  Pasadena,  Cal.;  Sedgwick,  Wm.  T.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Smith,  Edward  Laurence,  Xewark,  Del.:  Snider.  Guy  Edward, 


Plioto^rraph  by  Harria-Kwin^. 


THE  NICARAGUAN'  DEl.KGATION 


l.elttorit'ht,  Damaso'Kivas.cliairinan  of  delegation;  Antonio.L.  Arriaga,  deloKate;  Kmiliano  Chamorro,  minister  of  Nicaramia;  J.  Alherto  Gamez,  Alejandro 
('esar.  delegates.  ^  Olllcial  delejjates  not  appearing  in  piotiire*ure  I’edro  J.  t'uadra  ('h.  and  Desiderio  Konian.  Other  delegates  not  in  group  are  Joaqiiui  / 
< ’iiadru  Zavula  and  latiis  I'.i’oroa.  latidios  af*<*ompany  Inir  <ieleKi»t.«s  are  NfiMiame  t’urtnela  dp  < ’iiatira,  Madame  Itosa  de  Kivas,  Miss  Anita  Maria  Oamez* 
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New  York  City;  Strohaver,  C.  F.,  New  York  ('ity;  Thom,  William 
Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Thomas,  Carl  C.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  ITHman, 
Coi.  Samuel  E.,  U.  S.  A..  Princeton,  N.  J. :  lltsworth,  Alfred  A.,  New 
Bruns^\’ick,  N.  J.:  Torndorf,  Francis  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Transom, 
Frederick,  Washington,  1).  C.;  Treadwell,  Aaron  L.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.;  Treleven,  J.  E.,  Austin,  Tex.:  Truax,  II.  E.,  Wasliington,  D.  C.; 
Turner,  Miss  Abhy  II.,  South  Hadley,  Mass.;  Veazey,  Wm.  R.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  Wales,  George  R.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Waters,  H.  J., 
Manhattan,  Kans.;  Wenner,  Frank,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Watrous, 
G.  1).,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Woodworth,  J.  B.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  stated  that  the  idea  of  holding  international 
conferences  of  scientists  in  the  Americas  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
Long  before  the  first  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  was  held  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1908,  Latin  American  scientific  conferences  were 
held  at  regular  intervals  and  W(‘re  attended  by  delegates  from  various 
South  and  Central  American  countries  who  had  achieved  renown  in 
many  branches  of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences.  While  compara¬ 
tively  little  is  known  by  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  'eaders  of  the  intellectual  life  in  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  the  fact  remains  that  in  scientific  and  educational  circles  of 
this  country  and  Europe  their  work  is  recognized  and  highly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  congress  is  most  comprehensiv'e  in  its  scope  and  is  organized 
in  9  sections,  each  with  its  special  committee  and  secretary  and 
corps  of  assistants,  and  these  sections  in  turn  are  divided  into  45 
subsections,  each  with  its  committee  of  specialists.  Section  No.  1 
conducts  the  discussions  on  anthropology  and  allied  subjects;  No.  2, 
those  on  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  seismology;  No.  3,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources,  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  forestry;  No.  4, 
education;  No.  5,  engineering;  No.  6,  international  law,  public  law, 
and  jurisprudence;  No.  7,  mining  and  metallurgy,  economic  geology, 
and  applied  chemistry;  No.  8,  public  health  and  medical  science; 
No.  9,  transportation,  commerce,  finance,  and  taxation.  In  addition, 
some  15  prominent  learned  societies  t)f  the  United  States  are  holding 
their  conventions  in  Washington  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  con¬ 
duct  joint  sessions  with  the  subsections  discussing  subjects  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

The  executive  committee,  the  members  of  which  have  also  been 
designated  as  official  delegates  representing  the  United  States  at  the 
congress,  comprises  William  Phillips,  A.  B.,  Third  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  chairman  ex  officio;  James  Brown  Scott,  LL.  D.,  J.  U.  D., 
secretary  ()f  the  (\irnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  vice 
chairman;  William  11.  Welch,  M.  1).,  LL.  1).,  president  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  honorary  vice  chairman:  John  Barrett,  LL.  D.,‘ Di¬ 
rector  General  Pan 'American  Union;  William  11.  Bixby,  brigadier 
general.  United  States  Army,  ndired;  Philander'P.  (Jaxton,  LL.  D., 


Photojrraph  by  Harris-  Kwitifr, 


THE  DELEGATION  EROM^PARAGUAY. 


I.eft  to  right:  Antolin  Irala,  Luis  Migone,  delegates:  Eusebio  Ayala,  chairman  of  delegation;  P,  liruno  fiuggiari,  ollioial  delegate;  Juan  P.  Perez, 
delegate.  Madame  de  Irala,  not  in  photograph,  also  a  member  of  the  delegation  party. 


L 


TIIK  I'KRUVIAN  DELEGATION. 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Miss  Luisa  Morales  Macedo;  Isaac  Alzsmora,chaiinian  of  delcgalioii;  Madrmede  Dfiistua;  Ricardo  t'oyhuiu,  delegate:  Madame  Olive 
M.  de  Tello;  Alriandro  O.  Deustua,  delegate.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Gonzalo  N.  de  Aramhuru,  Isaac  Alzamora,  jr.;  Carlos  Morales  Macedo,  and 
Julio  C.  Tello,  official  delegates.  Official  delegate  not  appearing  in  picture  is  Minister  Federico  A  Fezel,  of  I’eru.  Other  delegates  not  in  group  arc 
Jose  Angel  Caparo  and  Victor  Maurtua.  Ladies  accompanying  delegates  are  Madame  C.  de  Pezet,  Mrs.  Carmen  Panilles,  Madame  de  Maiirtiia;  also 
son  of  Alejandro  O.  Deustua. 


/ 


i*hoto>rra|ih  by  HarriH-Kwintr. 


TUE  DELEGATION  FROM  SALVADOR 


I.eft  to  rielit:  Minister  Kufael  Zaidivar.  chairman  of  delegation;  Madame  de  Zaldivar;  Miss  Conchita  (iuirola,  iialael  Guirola  Duke,  oflicial  deleitate. 
Other  deleKBte  not  appearinKin  group  is  Aloiuo  Keyes  Guerra.  Madame  (daudia  de  Guirola,  notin  group,  also  a  member  of  delegation  jiarty 
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United  States  ('ommissioner  of  Education;  William  C.  Gorgas,  M.  1)., 
Sc.  D.,  Surgeon  General,  United  States  ^Vrm}’;  William  H.  Holmes, 
B.  S.,liead  curator  Smithsonian  Institution;  llennen  Jennings,  C.  E., 
former  president  London  Institute  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  George  M. 
Rommel,  B.  S.,  Chief  Animal  Ilusbandrv  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture;  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  president 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  Robert  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Ph.  D.,  president  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Barn'tt,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  took  over  the  work  of  secretary  general  of  the  congress 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements  and  the  working  out  of  the  program 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
details  of  organization  have  been  largely  handled  by  Dr.  Glen  Levin 
Swiggett,  professor  of  Romance*  languages  in  the  Univei'sity  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  who  was  appoint(*d  as  assistant  secretary  general. 
Through  the  efforts  of  these  ollicials,  assiste'd  by  a  corps  of  secretaries, 
the  attendance  of  the  congn'ss  included,  in  addition  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  Lat in-American  countries,  representatives  from  050 
leading  universities  and  colleges  and  about  350  scientific  and  com¬ 
mercial  bodies  of  the  United  States.  About  1,000  papers  have  been 
submitted  for  discussion  in  tin*  various  sections  of  the  congress. 
These  papei-s,  many  of  them  by  distinguished  specialists  of  the 
various  countries  r(*j)resented,  are  i)assed  upon  by  committees  of 
experts,  thus  assuring  authoritative  treatment  of  the  many  subjects 
to  be  considered. 

An  idea  of  the  practical  value  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  papers 
submitted  may  he  had  from  a  stmly  of  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
sev(*ral  sections.  The  present  period  is  witnessing  the  phenomena 
of  migration,  conquest,  and  race  rebuilding  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in 
history,  and  the  trend  and  possible  out(rom<*  of  these  movements, 
which  an*  considered  as  among  the  most  important  ])roblems  that 
science  has  to  deal  with,  are  here  discussed.  In  the  meteorological 
section  information  is  obtaim*d  which  will  furnish  a  basis  for  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  weather  bun'aus  <»f  all  the  American  countries  in 
issuing  storm  warnings  and  similar  work.  There  is  an  attempt  to 
c<tordinate  the  aviation  and  a(*ronautic  intere.sts  of  the  two  continents; 
also  an  effort  to  standardize  railway  gauges,  .so  that  it  may  eventuidly 
h(*  possible  t(»  run  a  freight  car  from  Maim*  to  southern  ('bile  and 
Argentina.  The  h(*st  m(*thods  of  d(*v(*loping  water  power  and  irri¬ 
gation,  the  cons(*rvation  of  for(*st  products,  the  place  of  the  middle 
man  in  tin*  distrihuf ion  of  farm  products,  tin*  adoption  of  “safety 
first”  d(*vic(*s  in  mining  and  trans|)ortalion,  tin*  dc:sign  of  ships,  the 
latest  measures  in  military  and  naval  hygiem*,  tin*  discovery  of  new 
diseas(*s.  vital  statistics  <a»Il(*cling.  and  child  lalxir  are  some  of  the 


;  ''.f- 


OFKrciAl.  DKLKCATKP  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES. 


James  Itrowrn  .'^oott,  Secretary ,  Carnetie  Endowment  for  International  I’eace;  John  Jtarrett,  Director  General,  Fan  American  Union;  Generai  \V.  H.  liixhy,  United  States  Army, 
retired;  Franz  Uoas,  Columhia  Univer.sity;  John  A.  lirashear,  jiresident,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers;  Kichard  CaliOt,  of  Harvard  Jfedical  School:  Wiiliam 
\V.  (  amphell,  director,  Tick  Ohservatory;  Fhilander  F.  Ulaxton,  United  Stales  Commissioner  of  FMiication:  Henry  H.  Fine,  of  Frinceton  University;  (ieneral  William  C. 
Goraas,  United  Stales  Army;  Henry  S.  Graves,  Chief  United  States  Forest  Service;  Jiidce  licortre  Gray,  memherof  the  Internal ional  Fcrmanent  Court  of  Arbitration;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Holmes,  Head  Curator,  Smithsonian  Institution;  Hennen  Jenninf:s,  of  the  l.ondon  Institution  of  -\finin?  and  Molalluray ;  William  Fhiliips,  Third  Assistant  Secretary 
ofStatc;  George  M.Hommel.of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  U.  S.  Itowe,  Fresident,  American  Academy  of  Folitical  and  Sr'icial  Science:  Alfred  F.  Thom,  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  Southern  Hailway;  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution;  William  H.  Welch,  president.  National  Academy'  of  Sciences;  Hohert  .S.  W(M)dward,  presi¬ 
dent,  f'ameeie  Institution  of  Washington;  Walter  I’en'fleld,  se<Tetar\';  Henry  Ralph  Hinge,  a-ssistant  secretary.  Not  appearing  in  the  group  are  Walter  I'enflehi,  .secTetary, 
ll«n^  IllzigA,  fuutlHtant  secretary,  of  this  deletfution. 
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subjects  on  which  fresh  light  is  iu)w  being  shed.  From  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  education  it  is  expected  that  measures  vdll  result  looking 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  Pan  American  exchange  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  the  establishment  of  special  courses  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  to  train  young  men  to  engage  in  foreign  trade.  How  the 
people  of  the  American  nations  can  he  impressed  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  state  in  international  law  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  sid)jects  under  the  headings  of  commerce  and  finance. 

From  the  above  it  wiU  he  seen  that  the  subjects  considered  cover 
a  tremendous  field  and  have  to  do  with  almost  every  line  of  human 
endeavor.  Men  with  trained  minds,  specialists  in  their  respective 
branches  of  study,  have  gathered  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  discuss 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  human  affairs  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
'riiat  the  people  of  two  continents  will  profit  by  the  results  of  this 
congress  and  that  all  humanity  wiU  feel  its  beneficial  effects  is  con¬ 
fidently  hoped  and  may^be  reasonably  expected. 


HONORS  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD. 

At  the  recent  International  Trade  Conference  banriuet,  given  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York,  on  Uecember  7,  191o,  Ambassador 
Domicio  da  Gama,  of  Brazil,  and  Minister  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet, 
of  Peru,  were  the  distinguished  guests  of  honor  and  principal  speak- 
eis.  Both  gentlemen  dwelt  on  the  desirability  of  closer  relations 
between  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  on  the  necessity 
of  a  fuller  recognition  of  their  mutual  interest  and  interdependence. 

Prior  to  this  occasion,  on  November  10,  Minister  Pezet  was  the 
giu'st  of  honor  at  a  bampiet  of  the  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
York,  Pa.,  where  he  made  an  address  on  the  commercisd  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Peru,  and  gave  an  outline  of  the 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  development  of 
natural  resources  in  his  country.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  the  members  voted  Minister  Pezet  a  gold  medal,  to  be  ])resented 
to  him  as  a  token  of  their  ajipreciation  of  bis  able  adilress.  On 
November  25  the  minister,  as  a  guest  of  Prof.  Philip  M.  Bnmni,  lec¬ 
tured  to  the  student  bod}’^  of  Princeton  Univei-sity  on  “Contrasts  in 
the  develojnnent  of  nationality  in  Anglo  and  Latin  America.”  After 
being  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  evening  by  President  Hibben,  of 
the  univei-sitv,  he  was  tendered  a  reception  at  the  Polity  Club  of 
Princeton. 


I.ATIN  AMERICAN  RETURN  VISIT  COMMITTEE. 

nie  committee  appointed  by  Hon.  W.  G.  ^IcAdoo,  Secretary  i>f 
the  Tr  (avsury  of  the  United  States,  to  arrange  a  return  visit  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  interests  par- 
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I'pper  picture,  seiteii,  left  to  riuht:  Murio  I/.  <iil,  delegate;  Madame  Jiisto  de  (Jonzales,  Miss  Maria  (ionzales.  tstaiidiiig,  left  to  right:  Justo  (ionzales,  ollicial  <lelegate; 
Tuan  Itiva  Zucchelli,  delegate;  Alfredo  1‘ersico,  Rernardo  Ktchepare,  Carlos  A.  Relliure,  ollicial  delegates,  l-ower  |>icture,.sfandiiig,  left  to  right:  Miss  .Maria  Teresa 
Monteverde,  -Madame  .\nita  de  Monteverde.  .Seiited,  left  to  right:  Juan  -Monteverde,  ollicial  delegate;  Kduardo  Monteverde,  delegate;  .\dolfo  Rerro  (iarcia,  dele¬ 
gate.  The  chairman  of  the  delegation,  .Minister  Ciarlos  M.  de  I’cna  does  not  appesir  in  the  group.  (Tther  delegate  not  in  picture  is  .Alberto  Vouhninot.  Other  ladies 
included  in  deleg.itloii  party  are  .Miss  .\ibertina  <ie  I’ena  ..Miss  Carlota  de  I’cna  .Miss  Ana  iiltchepare. 
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THE  VENEZUELAN  DELEGATION. 

Left  to  riglit:  Joso  L.  Atidara,  Rafael  (ionzales  Rincones,  ollicial  delegates;  Minister  Santos  A.  Dominici,  rhairnian  of  delegalion;  Vicenic  Lccuna,  ollieiel 
delegate;  Luis  Churion.  (Jther  delegates  not  appearing  in  group  are  Simon  Rarcelo,  Andres  Ybarra,  and  N.  Velos-Ooiticoa.  Ladies  accompanying 
delegates  include  Miss  Inez  Dominici,  Madame  de  Andara,  Miss  Pachano,  Madame  de  Lecuna  .Madame  de  G.  Rincones,  Madame  Clarisa  V  de  Barcelo 
Madame  de  Ybarra,  Madame  de  Veloz-Goiticoa;  also  Seilor  R.  de  Veloz-Goitieoa. 
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AIDKS  TO  DELEGATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMEKICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

Front  row.  loftito  right;  Nfahloii’C.  Martin,  jr.,  aide  to  Colombian  doleeation;  William  Hoimko,  Guatemalan  and  Salvadorian  delegations;  Hoar  A.  l.ong, 
ehiid  of  aides:  John  Barndt,  diroetor  general  of  the  Pan  Amoriean  tJnion,  seeretarv  general  of  congress;  George  W.  Guyer,  Mexieo. 

Center  row;  Harry  W.  \‘an  Dyke,  Costa  Rica;  William  V.  Grilhn,  aide  at  large;  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  Uruguay;  Henry  P.  Starrett,  aide  at  large;  John 
Hi'ath,  Bolivia  an<l  Panama. 

Top  row:  Ignatius  John  Costigan,  Peru;  William  H.  Roixtrtson,  Argentina;  William  Dawson,  jr.,  Argentina;  Samuel  AV.  Honaker,  Brazil;  H.  R.  Mills, 
aide  at  large. 

Other  delegation  aides  not  in  group  are:  Perry  Belden,  Haiti  and  Nicaragua;  E.  Belfort,  aide  at  large;  George  A .  Chamberlain,  Brazil;  J.  M.  Coronado, 
aide  at  large;  R.  B.  Davis,  aide  at  large:  Phanor  J.  Eder,  aide  at  largo:  Ross  Hazidtine,  Venezuela;  Jolm  B.  Henderson,  Chile  and  Paraguay;  Stewart 
Johnson,  Dominican  Republic;  Julius  Klein,  Nicaragua;  James  L.  Rodgers,  Cuba;  I.  F.  Scheeler,  aide  to  the  secretary  general;  Alban  G.  Snyder, 
Honduras:  Arthur  R.  Thompson,  Cuba:  Walter  D.  Wilcox,  Chile. 
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ticipatiug  in  flip  Pun  Aincricun  Finunciul  Conference  lield  ut  Wjish- 
ington,  May  24-29,  1915,  to  tlie  Latin  American  countries  tlierein 
represented,  is  making  steady  progress  in  its  work  of  arranging  dates, 
itineraries,  and  personnel  of  parties,  llie  number  of  persons  con¬ 
stituting  these  different  visiting  parties  is  being  kept  down  to  the 
extreme  minimum  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  committee  in  covering  the  different  lines  of  industry  and 
trade  in  which  the  United  States  mid  the  Latin  American  countries 
may  be  expected  to  possess  a  mutual  interest.  Tlie  quality  of  the 
membership  of  these  groups  will,  lioweA'  r,  be  exceedingly  high.  A 
tentative  plan  and  itinerary  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  made 
public  as  soon  as  it  has  been  oflicially  ajiproved.  llie  committee  in 
charge  of  the  return  visit  include  James  A.  Farrell,  chairman,  John 
Barrett,  D.  P.  Black,  John  Clausen,  D.  Y.  Cooper,  G.  A.  Davidson, 
Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Elliot  11.  Goodwin,  S.  M.  llastings,  S.  T.  Henry, 
Daniel  Kelleher,  W.  S.  Kies,  A.  L.  Mills,  Charles  C.  Moore,  Walter 
Parker,  Jamas  J.  Shirley,  Willard  Straight,  Edwin  Warfield,  and 
Robert  H.  Patchin,  secretary. 


VOTE  OF  COMMENDATION  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INTER- 
NATTONAI.  LAW. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  at  the  instance  of  the  Amlnissador  of  ('Idle,  Sr. 
Don  Eduardo  Suarez  Mujica,  a  ‘Aote  of  comnu'ndation  and  encour¬ 
agement”  for  the  foundei’s  and  members  of  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law  was  unmnmously  passed.  This  organization, 
which  was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1912,  aims  to  combine  and  utilize, 
through  a  central  organization  in  Washington  and  the  cooperation 
of  alliliatcd  or  corresjionding  associations  in  aU  the  other  American 
nations,  the  intellectual  efforts  of  jurists  and  thinkers  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  for  the  development  of  international  huv,  the  generalization 
of  its  principle's  and  the  adoption  of  a  common  standard  to  insure 
the  enforcement  of  law  and  justice  among  the  countries  of  the  New 
World.  Corresponding  or  afliliated  a.ssociations  have  already  been 
organized  in  18  out  of  the  21  American  Republics,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  constitute  the  other  three,  dlie  favorable  expression 
of  the  governing  board  took  the  form  of  the  following  resolution;] 

^^^lere^us  the  ollicial  inauguration  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law,  founded  in  Wa.shington,  October  12,  191  2,  is 
soon  to  take  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  and 

Wliercjis  said  institute,  consisting  of  representatives  of  every  one 
of  the  American  Republics,  recommended  by  the  international  law 
associations  of  their  respective  countries,  will  result  in  screngthen- 
ing,  through  the  active  cooperation  of  jurists  and  thinkers  of  the 
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AIDES  TO  THE  WIVES  OF  DELEGATES  AND /OTHER  LADIES^OF  DELEGATION  PARTIES. 

Twenty  ladies,  some  from  the  oountries  represented  in  the  Pan  American  I'nion  and  some  from  the  United  States  were  designated  to  look  after  the  eiiiertain- 
ment  of  and  to  render  attentions  to  the  lady  members  of  the  delegations.  Seated  from  left  to  right  arc:  Miss  Adcla  M.  Rivero,  Cuba;  Mrs.  Maud  J.  Scruggs, 
United  States;  Miss  Morales,  Panama;  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  United  States;  Mrs.  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  United  Slatesdirectoressof  aides;  Mme.  Alfredo 
Monsanto,  Venezuela;  Miss  Isaura  Cortina,  Cuba  Standing,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  R.  H.  Vorfeldt,  Manila;  Mrs.  E.  M.  A  mores,  Cuba;  Mrs.  C.  L.  G.  Anderson. 
Ignited  States;  Miss  llortex^ia  Coronado.  C<^ombia;  Miss  Rstyella  Amores.  Cubs;  Mrs.  Teresa  I^ong  Anderson,  T'nited  States;  Miss  Catherine  itirnoy, 
ITnited  Staten:  Miss  MweetlM^Ooilo^,  Mexico.  Ottier alclM^not  appcttr^K  prot^aro  Mins  Aztiella  C'espedes.  Miss  Dertha  Cuervo.  Mrs.  Jonopti;Jlanip- 
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whole  continent,  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  union  now  existing 
between  these  Republics,  and  wUl  contribute  to  the  development 
of  a  common  sentiment  of  international  justice  among  them, 

Resolves:  To  tender  to  the  founders  and  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law  a  vote  of  commendation  and  encour¬ 
agement  for  the  foundation  of  said  organization,  which  represents 
a  step  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  moral  advancement  of  the 
continent  and  in  the  strengthening  of  the  sentiments  of  friendship 
and  harmony  among  the  Republics. 

NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION  TO  BE  HELD  AT  NEW 

ORLEANS. 

The  Third  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  is  to  be  held  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  January  27-29,  1916.  The  convention  has  been 
called  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  of  which  Mr.  James  A. 
Farrell,  of  New  York,  is  president  and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Patchin,  sec¬ 
retary.  The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  enable  the  business 
men  of  the  United  States  constructively  to  discuss  the  national  policy 
necessary  to  further  the  interests  of  the  country’s  foreign  trade.  The 
council,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  will  lay  before  the  convention  the 
results  of  its  investigations  of  the  most  pressing  problems  connected 
therew'ith. 

According  to  the  letter  of  invitation  issued  by  Mr.  Farrell,  “the 
utilization  of  the  tariff  to  encourage  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  protect  it  from  discrimination,  the  adaptation  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  to  the  needs  of  oversea  commerce,  and  ways  and 
means  for  smaller  manufacturers  and  merchants  more  effectively  to 
engage  in  export  trade,  are  the  subjects  upon  which  the  delegates 
will  be  addressed  by  leaders  of  the  business  world.  Avoiding  reiter¬ 
ation  of  theories,  the  prepared  addresses  will  practically  apply  proven 
principles  to  the  necessities  of  all  elements  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
The  time  of  the  convention  will  bo  largely  reserved  for  general  dis¬ 
cussion  and  ‘group  sessions,’  in  which  all  delegates  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate.” 

It  is  furthermore  stated  that  speciid  facilities  wiU  be  afforded  those 
seeking  detailed  information  regarding  either  foreign  markets  or 
trading  methods,  a  number  of  experienced  exporters  and  importers 
having  olfered  their  services.  They  will  be  accessible  for  individual 
consultation  by  delegates.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  interest  in  foreign 
trade  has  become  almost  nation-wide  in  the  United  States,  the 
Latin  American  jiart  of  it  having  received  especiid  attention,  a  large 
attendance  upon  the  convention  is  confidently  e.xpocted.  In  the 
list  of  speakem  will  be  found  some  of  the  foremost  trade  experts, 
financiei’s,  and  business  men  of  the  country,  and  this  convention 
promises  to  be  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  commercial  history  of 
the  United  States. 


ASSISTAXT  SECRETAKIES  VXD  AIDES  OF  THE  SECOXD  PAX  AMERlCAiS  SClEXTJFIC  COXOKESS. 

Top  row.  left  to  right:  Harry  Erwin  Hard.  John  Vavasour  Xoel.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  I.  F.  Scheeler,  aide  to  the  secretary  general  of  the  congress,  Maddin  Summers,  J.  D.  Fifz- 
(reratd.  Woodson  P.  Houghton,  Stedman  Hanks.  Eorimer  <*.  Ornham  Xot  appearing  in  the  group  is  Assistant  Secretary  Benito  Javier  Perez  Ver<iia. 
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IF  tho  avorajjo  poi’soii  wiTc  aiskc'd  wlu'rc  tlu*  (lei'pa'st  miiu'  in  tlio 
world  is  looutod  it  is  fairly  certain  that  he  would  nuMition  some 
country  that  is  partieidjirly  nohal  for  its  mining  interests.  In 
the  ]>uhlic  ])ress  tin*  d(‘ep  eo])per  mines  of  the  Lake  Supa'rior 
district,  Michigain,  and  the  gold  mines  of  the  Uand,  South  Africa, 
have  been  frecjuenth'  descrilu'd,  and  maxny  peoj)le  Ixdic've  that  the 
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deepi'st  mine  is  f«*und  in  one  of  these  two  ]dac(‘s.  At  times  these 
have  luH'ii  tlie  dcM'jxest  mines,  and  it  is  ])ossihle  that  they  may  at  some 
futim'  time  again  hold  the  record.  Recent  information  states  that 
oiu'  of  tlie  companies  operating  on  the  Rand  is  contemplating  the 
sinking  of  a  vertical  shaft  0,()n()  fei't  in  depth. 
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At  the  present  time,  however,  the  mine  whicli  holds  the  record  is 
locatt'd  at  Villa  Nova  de  Lima,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil, 
about  330  miles  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  the  Morro  Velho  mine 
of  the  St.  John  del  Key  Mining  Co.,  an  English  company  that  has 
been  operating  the  mine  more  or  less  continuously  since  1834.  The 
company  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  gold-mining  company 
registered  in  England,  having  been  incorporated  in  1830. 

The  region  in  which  the  Morro  \’elho  mine  is  situated  is  extremely 
picturc'scpie.  Rugged  hiUs  without  any  ap])arent  order  or  system  are 
scattered  everywhere  and  tortuous  streams  wind  their  way  between 
them.  The  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil,  which  passes  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  mine,  follows  stream  valleys  most  of  the  distance  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  is  a  continuous  series  of  curves  throughout  most  of 
the  course.  The  hills,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  are  coven'd  with  forests  or  with  grass  that  affords 
good  grazing.  Huge  ant  hiUs,  in  places  taller  than  a  man,  are 
abundant  and  dot  the  hiU  slopes  that  have  been  cleared  of  the  forests 
formerly  covering  the  region.  The  late  Dr.  Derby,  for  many  years 
head  of  tho  geological  organization  of  Brazil,  enjoyed  telling  the 
story  of  two  American  geologists  who,  on  first  seeing  these  ant  hiUs, 
stopped  for  some  time  to  argue  and  discuss  various  theories  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  these  strange  “geological”  phenomena. 
Before  they  had  succeeded  in  formulating  any  satisfactory  theory 
they  were  joined  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  men,  who  suggested  that 
the  objects  looked  like  huge  ant  hills.  Breaking  a  hole  in  one  side  of 
a  hill  with  a  geological  hammer  the  ants  swarmed  out  and  the  mystery 
was  solved. 

The  trees  which  comprise  the  forests  are  tropical  in  character  and 
include  several  kinds  of  palms.  Orchids  and  other  plants  grow  on 
the  trees,  great  vines  cover  the  trunks  and  trail  from  the  branches, 
while  a  variety  of  climbing  bamboo  in  places  forms  such  a  tangle  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  person  to  force  his  way  through.  Occa¬ 
sional  monkeys,  tropical  birds,  and  gorgeously  colored  butterflies  in¬ 
habit  tho  forests. 

The  Morro  Velho  mine  is  located  in  the  gold  belt  of  Brazil,  where 
the  Portuguese  were  first  induced  to  settle  by  the  discovery  of  the 
yellow  metal.  The  first  gold  was  discovered  in  1699  near  the  present 
city  of  Ouro  Preto.  The  gold  was  coated  with  a  black  substance 
and  was  called  “  ouro  preto,”  meaning  black  gold.  This  furnished  the 
name  for  the  city  which  they  founded  and  which  was  long  called  Villa 
Rica  de  Ouro  Preto  (rich  city  of  black  gold),  but  which  now  has  been 
shortened  to  Ouro  Proto.  This  interesting  old  town  built  on  the 
steep  slop(!S  of  a  number  of  small  hills  with  its  narrow  streets  paved 
with  cobble  stones,  and  the  stone  houses  with  massive  walls,  was 
long  the  most  import  ant  city  of  Brazil.  The  colonial  governor  had 
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his  residence  there  and  numerous  fine  churches  and  expensive  homes 
were  built.  Gold  workings  surrounded  the  town  and  the  valuable 
metal  was  obtained  from  the  gravels  of  almost  every  stream  in  the 
region.  Xot  only  the  stream  gravels  yielded  gold,  but  many  gold- 
bearing  quartz  veins  were  also  worked  as  well  as  deposits  of  decom¬ 
posed  earth  or  loose  iron  ores  (called  jacutinga)  in  which  veinlets  of 
gold  were  found.  Water  was  necessary  for  the  separation  of  the  metal 
from  the  gangue  materiids  and  in  many  places  one  can  see  the  old 
ditches  along  the  hilt  sides  that  brought  the  water  for  many  miles  to 
the  place  where  the  gold  ore  was  washed.  In  some  places  where  the 
inclosing  rock  was  soft  the  water  was  din'cted  against  the  bank  and 
disintegrating  tlie  rock  carrietl  the  lighter  materials  away  while  the 
gold  was  collected  in  sluices.  Great  excavations,  100  to  150  feet  in 
depth  and  with  the  refuse  covering  hundreds  ot  acres,  are  impressive 
sights  and  furnish  some  basis  for  the  startling  statistics  that  have 
been  given  of  the  amount  of  gold  which  the  region  produced.  The 
numerous  smidl  towns  for  whicli  there  now  seems  to  be  no  need  also 
indicate  something  of  the  activity  which  long  existed  in  the  region. 
For  many  yeais  the  gold  that  came  from  Brazil  constituted  an  im¬ 
portant  revenue  for  the  Portuguese  Government. 

With  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  richest  shallow  deposits  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery  gold  mining  in  most  places  became  unprofit¬ 
able,  people  moved  to  other  sections  and  many  of  the  towns  were 
practically  deserted.  The  greatest  blow  which  the  region  received 
was  when  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  removed  the  capital  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Ouro  Preto  to  the  new  city  of  Bello  Horizonte,  which 
has  literally  been  “made  to  order.”  It  has  even  been  proposed  to 
move  the  mining  school  which  occupies  the  old  mansion  of  the  colonial 
governors  to  the  new  capital. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  important  gold  mines  in 
operation  in  Brazil.  These  are  the  Morro  Velho  and  the  Passagem 
mine  near  Ouro  Preto.  Along  the  streams  one  occasionally  sees  a 
native  with  his  shovel  and  batea  standing  knee  deep  in  the  water  and 
panning  gold  from  the  stream  gravels,  but  the  amount  recovered  in 
this  way  is  of  little  importance.  In  a  few  places  dredging  has  been 
attempted  while  here  and  there  quartz  veins  are  spasmodically 
worked  in  a  small  way.  The  optimistic  prospector  and  the  voluble 
promoter  contend  that  the  region  will  again  have  scores  of  working 
mines,  but  for  the  present  the  two  companies  produce  practically  the 
entire  yield  of  gold  credited  to  Brazil. 

It  is  not  known  definitely  when  the  Morro  Velho  mine  was  first 
opened,  but  it  was  being  operated  toward  tlio  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Considerable  work  had  been  done  when  the  present  com¬ 
pany  obtained  control  of  the  property  in  1834.  The  company  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  it  until  1867,  when  a  fire  destroyed  much  of  the  mine 
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timber  and  caused  the  walls  to  fall.  In  1874  it  was  reopened,  but  in 
1886  was  again  closed  because  of  serious  falls  of  rock.  The  present 
manager,  Mr.  George  Ghahners,  then  recently  appointed,  decided  to 
change  the  system  of  mining  and  the  mine  has  been  in  operation 
ever  since. 

The  ore  body  consists  of  a  groat  vein  of  unusual  persistence  and 
regularity  that  dips  into  the  earth  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  It  may 
be  likened  to  a  gigantic  laiife  blade,  held  vertically  that  had  been 
tlmist  into  the  earth  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  point  still  lower  than 
the  present  deepest  workings. 

In  the  working  of  the  mine  there  was  for  a  long  time  a  belief  that 
the  vein  would  gradually  die  out  in  depth  or  that  the  gold  content 
would  decrease,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  mining  regions.  In 
the  Morro  Velho  mine,  however,  the  ore  body  at  the  lowest  point 
reached  is  actually  larger  and  the  gold  content  somewhat  higher  than 
in  the  upper  levels.  With  no  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  ore  it 
becomes  a  question  of  cost  of  operation  in  determining  how  far  it  will 
be  profitable  to  follow  this  most  remarkable  gold  vein. 

Throughout  most  of  the  mine  the  vein  averages  from  12  to  15  feet, 
with  a  maximum  thickness  of  33  feet.  Horizontal  levels  in  the  vein 
were  approximately  600  feet  long  at  most  levels,  but  in  the  lower 
workings  are  1,000  feet. 

The  ore  taken  from  the  mine  contains  several  minerals,  of  which 
pjTrhotite  (a  sulphide  of  iron),  arsenopyrite,  and  pyrite  are  the  most 
important  as  the  gold  is  intimately  associated  with  these  minerals. 
Calcite,  siderite,  dolomite  and  quartz  are  the  common  gangue  min¬ 
erals.  It  is  only  rarely  that  any  traces  of  pure  gold  can  be  seen. 

The  methods  of  mining  employed  are  those  best  suited  to  the 
conditions  and  character  of  the  ore  body.  At  first  the  ore  was 
removed  by  the  open-cut  method,  which,  however,  is  only  applica¬ 
ble  to  shallow  work.  This  method  was  abandoned  when  the  rock  of 
the  inclosing  walls  began  to  fall  in,  badly  interfermg  with  the  work. 
Two  parallel  shafts,  A  and  B,  were  then  sunk  and  these  were  used  for 
some  time,  but  are  no  longer  serviceable.  The  twin  shafts  C  and  D 
which  are  2,264  feet  in  depth  were  then  sunk  and  they  are  the  only 
shafts  communicating  with  the  surface  now  in  use.  iVn  adit  run 
into  the  side  of  the  hill  strikes  these  shafts  324  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  it  is  through  this  opening  that  the  miners  enter  the  mine  and  the 
ore  is  nuiioved. 

Wlien  the  ore  had  been  exhausted  down  to  the  depth  of  the  two 
shafts  C  and  1),  a  horizontal  tunnel  was  cut  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  ore  body  dips  and  at  the  distance  of  about  1,000  feet.  Shaft  E 
was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  1,160  feet,  nds  method  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  and  shafts  F  and  G,  each  of  which  is  1,200  feet  in  depth,  have 
now  been  sunk. 
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'Plu'  c<)ml)iii(‘(l  depths  of  the  C'-D,  E,  F,  and  (1  shafts  amount  to 
r),N2  I  f(‘et,  the  "reatest  d(‘pth  ('V  .ached  in  mining.  Indeed,  the 
drill  has  only’  penetrateil  to  greater  de])tlis  in  a  vc'rv  feyv  ])laces. 

All  of  the  shafts  and  coniu^eting  tuniads  an*  sunk  in  tlu^  hard  rock 
adjoining  the  vein,  while'  crosscuts  an'  run  to  the'  on'  body  at  intei’- 
vals.  The  purjxtse  of  this  arrange'uu'ul  was  to  avoid  any  damage  to 
till'  ])('rman('nt  openings  when  the  ore  yvas  n'lnoy'ed.  If  the  shafts 
were  within  tlu'  ore  the  settling  of  the  ground  as  mining  ]>rogr('sses 
might  s('riously  de'range'  the  hoisting  facilities. 

To  reach  tlu'  lowe'st  level,  one  ('liters  the  adit  to  shafts  ('  and  D  and 
then  hy  a  stair-sti'p  process  through  alte'rnate  shafts  and  tunnels 
finally  n'aclu's  the'  lowin’  h'yn'ls,  where  crosscuts  connect  with  the 
portions  of  the'  on'  body  in  which  mining  is  nc,yv  Ix'ing  done. 

Tlu'  bottom  of  th((  mine  is  .3,056  feet  Ix'low  sea  level.  If  the  ore  in 
hori/.on  XX  which  is  lunv  being  opened  up  proves  to  he  as  high 
grade  as  that  pn'viously  worked,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it 
will,  the  company  will  probably  make  plans  for  another  1  ,‘20()-foot 
shaft,  yvhich  yvould  reach  the  extreme  depth  of  7,024  h'ct  hc'loyv  the 
suifac('. 

Not  many  3ears  ago  it  was  commonly  helievc'd  that  lu'low  a  certain 
comparativ('lv  shallow  depth,  (h'pendent  mainlv  upon  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  particular  n'gion,  all  the  rocks  wc're  saturati'd  y\'ith 
wat('r,  and  that  tlu'  d('('])('r  the  miiu's  wi're  sunk  the  gn'ater  the 
amount  of  wat('r.  Fortunati'ly  for  d('ep-mining  operations,  hoyv('\'er, 
this  condition  dot's  not  exist,  as  has  been  provt'd  in  st'y'eral  places 
within  rect'iit  yi'ars.  In  tlu'  uppt'r  le\'('ls  of  the  Morro  Vt'lho  mine  a 
grt'at  amount  of  water  ('iitert'd  the  mint'  openings  and  ('iitaih'd  con- 
sith'rahle  expi'iise  in  jnimping,  hut  tlu?  dei'p  lev('ls  now  ht'ing  workt'd 
art'  di’V. 

In  most  int'tal  mint's  a  system  of  mining  known  as  oy'crht'ad  st oping 
is  emjiloved,  hv  yvhich  tht'  ort'  is  idl  hrokt'ii  htdyvt'cn  two  It'vels  50  to 
lOO  feet  apart  and  latt'r  yvithdrayvn  when  nt'eded.  In  the  use  of  this 
method  some  hrokt'ii  ort*  may  he  left  in  the  iiiine  several  years  ht'fort' 
ht'ing  taken  to  tht'  mill.  In  the  Morro  Velho  mine  it  has  het'ii  found 
that  oxidation  of  tht'  sulphide  mint'rals,  yvith  the  formation  of  sul- 
])huric  acid,  iiroceeds  y'ery  rajiidlv  in  tht'  broken  ore  on  account  of 
the  high  temperature,  and  as  a  conserpitMice  a  much  largt'r  amount  of 
the  cyanide  solution  is  rt'fpiirt'd  in  the  ('xtraefion  of  the  gold.  'Po 
avoid  this,  tht*  ore  is  takt'ii  to  tht*  mill  ius  soon  as  it  is  hrokt'ii  anti 
trt'ated  at  once.  The  method  used  is  to  sink  a  small  slnift  or  yvin/.t' 
in  the  ore  hotly"  and  remove  a  6-foot  strij)  of  ort',  tlit'ii  fill  the  cavity 
yvith  rock  and  dirt  and  rt'inovt'  aiiotht'r  slict'  of  on*.  The  hrt'aking 
and  removal  of  the  ort*  and  tht*  filling  yvith  yvaste  rock  are  all  in  juttg- 
rt'ss  at  the  samtt  timt*.  In  order  to  ohltiin  tin  tnitpnt  of  .500  to  600 
tons  of  ore  jx'r  d.-iv,  tht*  prest'iit  cap.-ieit  v  of  tht*  mill,  it  is  nt'ct'ssarv  to 
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have  work  in  progress  at  several  different  levels.  A  little  ore  still 
remains  above  horizon  XVI,  while  a  large  amount  of  work  is^being 
done  at  horizon  XVII. 

The  ore  is  hoisted  in  cars  to  the  adit  and  then  hauled  to^the  miU, 
which  covers  a  large  area.  The  treatment  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  mechanical,  the  second  chemical.  In  the  mechanical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  ore  about  70  per  cent  of  the  values  is  recovered,  while  the 
remainder  is  obtained  by  means  of  cyanide  solutions. 

The  ore  as  brought  to  the  surface  naturally  contains  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  barren  rock  which  have  fallen  from  the  walls  of  the  mine  or 
occur  within  the  vein.  These  are  removed  by  women  who  stand 
beside  a  revolving  circular  table  on  which  the  ore  is  dumped.  They 
become  very  expert  in  judging  of  the  value  of  the  ore  by  a  casual 
glance  and  permit  little  useless  rock  to  go  to  the  mill. 

In  the  separation  of  the  gold  from  the  gangue  minerals  the  ore  is 
first  crushed  in  stamp  mills  until  it  can  pass  through  a  fine  gauze  (60 
mesh).  This  material  mixed  with  much  water  is  passed  over  canvas- 
covered  tables  which  collect  the  heavy  minerals  or  concentrates.  The 
lighter  particles  or  tailings  are  crushed  in  a  series  of  tube  mills, 
which  still  further  reduce  the  size  of  the  rock  particles.  In  these 
tube  mills  one  sees  another  example  of  the  economical  management 
of  the  plant.  On  account  of  heavy  transportation  charges,  the 
imported  flint  pebbles  commonly  used  in  tube  mills  were  very 
expensive.  In  another  mine  of  the  same  company  on  a  branch  rail¬ 
road  line  a  hard  variety  of  low-grade  gold  ore  is  mined.  A  trial  of  this 
rock  proved  to  be  satisfactory  and  now  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  other  more  expensive  materials.  The  rock  particles  are  less 
durable  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  contain  some  gold  which  is 
recovered  while  the  powder  from  the  wear  of  the  flint  pebbles  was 
useless. 

The  fine  slimes  from  the  tub(‘  mills  are  again  passed  over  another 
series  of  canvas-cover(‘d  tables  in  which  more  of  the  gold  is  recovered. 
The  residue  goes  to  great  tanks,  where  it  is  treated  with  cyanide,  which 
dissolves  the  remaining  gold. 

Both  in  the  mine  and  mill  the  e(iuipment  is  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  in  going  through  the  works  one  sees  numerous  skillful  devices 
that  owe  their  origin  to  the  ingc'iiuity  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
plant.  In  most  respects  the  mine  is  independent.  If  an  important 
part  of  some  machine  breaks,  it  is  not  possilde  to  wait  until  the  needed 
supplies  can  be  sent  from  the  European  manufacturers.  It  must  be 
made  on  the  ground  at  once,  and  for  this  purpose  skilled  machinists 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  working  force.  Tlie  mine  is 
several  miles  from  the  (Vntral  Railroad  of  Brazil,  but  for  many  years 
all  the  supplies  were  havded  from  the  nearest  station  by  carts. 
Recently  an  electric  line  5  miles  in  length  has  bec'U  built  from  Raposos 
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to  tlu'  niiiu*,  which  lias  added  greatly  to  the  facilities  of  the  conipaiiy. 
Hydroelectric  power  obtained  from  a  stream  some  miles  away  is  the 
motive  force  for  the  short  railroad  line  and  also  for  the  running  of 
the  mill  and  for  use  in  the  mine.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  present  plant  by  utilizing  the  water  power  in  several 
other  streams. 

'Phe  workmen  do  not  receive  high  wages  according  to  the  standards 
of  some  countries,  hut  as  living  is  cheap  they  are  able  to  support 
their  families  comfortably.  The  women  at  the  picking  tables  receivi* 

1  milreis  (about  25  cents  United  States  currency)  a  day.  The  men 
employed  about  the  mill  are  paid  3  milreis  and  the  ordinary  miners 
4  milreis  a  day.  The  more  skilled  laborers  receive  higher  pay.  The 
fact  that  some  men  have  worked  in  the  mine  practically  all  their  lives 
proves  that  they  are  treated  well  and  are  satisfied  with  the  condi¬ 
tions.  A  few  years  ago,  when  there  was  much  railroad  and  other 
construction  work  being  done  throughout  the  country,  it  was  very 
diflicidt  to  secure  workmen,  hut  since  the  cessation  of  such  work  on 
account  of  the  financial  situation  caused  by  the  Eurojiean  war 
laborers  have  been  plentiful. 

In  the  management  of  the  mim*  the  comjiany  has  been  very  fortu¬ 
nate.  Mr.  George  ('halmers,  who  is  in  charge,  has  been  with  the 
company  for  31  years,  and  is  honored  and  respected  equally  by  the 
directors  and  the  workmen.  In  his  beautiful  home  two  handsome 
pieces  of  massive  silver  plate  hear  witness  to  the  universal  love  and 
respect  in  which  he  is  held.  Magnificent  roses,  jioinsetta,  and  other 
flowers  grow  luxuriantly  in  his  lawns,  and  a  choice  library  of  the  best 
hooks  reveal  the  artistic  and  cultured  character  of  the  man  who  has 
done  so  much  in  the  development  of  the  world’s  record  mine. 

'Phe  two  great  obstacles  encountered  in  the  dee])  mining  have  been 
the  e.xtreme  ])ressure  of  the  rocks  and  the  high  ti'inperature.  In  the 
uj)per  levels  timber  was  employed  to  sup])ort  tin'  walls  wlien  the  ore 
was  removed.  As  the  dejith  increasial,  tlu'  ])r('ssure  Ix'came  so  great 
that  huge  timlx'rs  were  crushed  as  though  they  were  matches.  Gon- 
siderahle  timber  is  still  being  used  in  the  mine,  hut  this  is  oidy  for 
temporary  ])ur])oses.  "Phe  comjuiny  uses  native  wood,  some  of 
which  is  so  hard  that  it  is  almost  ini])ossil)le  to  drive  a  nail  into  it. 
It  was  found  that  the  only  way  to  k('ej)  the  passages  oj)en  so  that 
work  could  he  continued  was  to  fill  the  open  places  with  rock  as 
the  ore  is  removed.  For  this  pur|)ose  rock  quarried  near  by  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  taken  into  tl)e  mine.  Tlie  refuse  from  the  mills  was 
at  one  time  used  for  filling,  hut  as  it  contained  considerable  iron 
sulphide,  which  oxidized  and  generated  heat  in  the  mine,  its  use  was 
discontinued.  liy  ])ursuing  the  present  filling  method  it  a|)pears 
possible  to  work  the  mine  to  far  greater  dej)tl)  than  that  alreatly 
i(‘ached. 

litiiTc.  luiii.u  -in  .'t 
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'I'ho  high  tomi)eratiin'  previiiling  at  the  extreme  depths  has  been 
a  very  serious  prol)lem  in  the  conduct  of  the  mine.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  rock  tem])eratnre  increases  as  the  earth’s  crust  is  ])enetrated, 
in  some  regions  being  as  nuu  h  as  1  °  F.  for  each  50  to  60  feet  increase  in 
depth.  At  this  rate  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  Morro 
Velho  mine  woidd  be  about  100°  liigher  than  at  the  surface.  For¬ 
tunately  in  this  mine  the  rate*  of  incri'ase  of  ttuiijn'rature  is  about  1° 
for  every  100  t(>  I  JO  feet  of  increase  in  dej)th.  However,  even  at  this 
rate  the  rock  tcunjicratures  become  .so  great  in  the  lower  levels  that 
various  methods  must  be  emj)loyed  to  <‘ool  the  mine  sufliciently  to 
(‘liable  the  miners  to  work. 

'Phe  temperature  of  rocks  at  the  lowcist  lev(*l  nuiched  was  about 
1  12°  F.  when  the  drifts  were  first  opened,  a  temperature  so  liigh  tliat 
the  efTiciency  of  the  miners  working  there  is  consiih'rably  reduced, 
by  forcing  air  down  into  the  miiu*  by  means  of  fans  the  tem|)eratun‘ 
is  lowered  about  15°,  and  yet  even  then  a  p(‘rson  ju'rspin's  all  the 
time  he  is  in  the  lower  levels.  The  workmen  wear  only  trousers  and 
shoes.  When  the  miners  start  up  the  shaft  in  the  mine  cage  they 
must  protect  themselves  by  putting  on  heavy  coats,  as  the  currents 
of  air  cool  them  so  (piickly  that  otherwise  they  would  be  thoroughly 
chilled  lu'fore  ri'aching  the  surface. 

At  the  pri'sent  time  plans  are  being  formed  for  the  installation  of 
apparatus  to  cool  and  dry  the  air  befoi’o  forcing  it  into  the  mine. 
This  must  be  done  in  order  to  secure  workmen,  as  the  men  object  to 
woi’king  in  the  hot  mines  when  other  labor  can  be  secured.  A  few 
years  ago  the  company  imported  over  100  Japaimse,  owing  to  tlu' 
scarcity  i.f  labor  in  the  country,  but  the  project  was  a  failure,  as  tlu' 
men  would  not  work  in  the  hot  mine,  and  within  a  few  months  all 
had  deserted. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  mine  thei-e  has  been  a  total  of  about 
?55,000,000  worth  of  gold  produced.  The  last  annual  report  states 
that  during  the  preceding  year  the  value  of  the  output  was 
$2,410,205.22,  on  which  the  profit  was  $700,287.12.  The  ore  taken 
from  tlie  mine  averaged  about  $11.50  per  ton.  These  tiguri's  show 
that  deep  mining  may  be  profitable. 


LA  OUIACA-TUPIZA-RIVAL 
TO  PANAMA  CANAL  /. 

The  roof  of  Aiuorica — that  is  Bolivia.  In  ('anada,  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  ('oloinhia,  \’eneznela,  and  (dsewhere  we 
have  hiffh  mountains  and  valleys  thousands  of  feet  above 
sea  l('V('l,  hut  these  are  the  outlyiiif?  structures,  the  towers 
and  the  win<;s.  The  roof  is  above  them  all.  The  mighty  Andes  rise 
almost  from  out  the  Pacific  on  the  western  edge  of  South  America. 
'Fo  imagine  South  America  in  a  geograpliical  sense  one  must  think  of 
it  as  at  first  flat  and  the  Pacific  ocean  a  solid  harrier  able  to  resist 
pressure.  Then  a  mighty  Titan’s  hand  is  placed  over  the  land, 
nearly  covering  the  whole,  and  this  hand  is  moved  to  tlie  left  raising 
and  crumpling  the  western  edge  of  the  continent  against  the  solid 
immovable  harrier  of  the  ocean.  This  crum])ling,  sometimes  in  a 
single  almost  straight  line  and  again  in  several  generally  jiarallel 
folds,  is  the  Andes.  In  the  s])ace  between  the  thumb  and  the  fore¬ 
finger  where  the  downward  ]>ressure  was  not  felt  the  land  as  a  whole 
rose  nearly  level  almost,  hut  not  ([uite.  to  the  altitude  of  the  crumpled 
western  edg('.  This  is  Bolivia  and  a  ])art  of  Peru.  It  is  the  great 
plateau  of  the  Western  Continent,  second  only  in  altitude  and  magni¬ 
tude  to  Tibet,  the  great  plateau  of  the  Eastern  (’ontinent.  Viewed 
from  the  Pacific  side  the  giant  mountain  range  rises  almost  from  the 
water’s  edge  in  hold  outline  some  1. "),()()()  feet,  with  here  and  there 
peaks  over  20, 000.  This  is  the  Chih'ati  and  Peruvian  littoral. 
Behind  the  mountains  lies  Bolivia.  Viewed  from  the  other  side 
the  mountains  appear  almost  insignificant  until  one  remembers  that 
he  is  standing  on  an  almost  level  ])lain,  its(‘lf  18,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Tliis  ])lain  slopes  gradually  and  slightly  away  to  the  east  for 
some  hundreds  of  miles  and  then  almost  at  once  it  begins  to  break 
raj)idly  and  abruptly  on  the'  north,  south,  and  east  down  to  the  low- 
lying  basins  of  the  Amazon,  the  Plata,  and  to  tlie  alluvial  plains  of 
Argentina.  To  the  north  and  east  this  breaking  down  occurs  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  Bolivia,  so  that  a  large  area  of  the  low-lying 
and  tropical  land  is  within  these  limits.  On  the  south,  however,  the 
breakdown  does  not  occur  until  well  within  the  Argentine  frontier, 
althougli  the  cliaracter  of  tlie  country  has  changed  before  this  from  a 
hwel  plateau  into  deep  and  s(*rrated  corrugations  down  which  flow 
innumerable  tributaries  of  the  Plata  River. 

In  order  to  understand  Bolivia  and  in  particular  to  undemtaud  its 
present  and  its  probabh'  future  devidopment  it  is  necessary  to  know 
its  geography,  at  least  in  outline.  It  is  necessary  also  to  have  some 
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Tlie  new  railroail  will  proiiably  pass  throiidi  this  narrow  mountain  pass!it;ew 


Phot»»  by  I.  K.  S<’lieeler. 


A  TROPICAL  VALLKV  IN  HOLIVIA 


The  picture  was  taken  on  the  road  to  Coroico  and  presents  a  typical  liolivian  tropical  scene  as  one  conies  down  from  the  ureat  plateau  into  the  lowlands . 
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knowledge  of  its  eliniatie  conditions.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
upheaval  which  j)roduced  the  Andes  and  the  great  jdateau  -if  tlie 
great  giant’s  hand  had  not  slid  the  land  over  to  the  left  all  Bolivia 
would  he  a  troj)ical  country  with  a  heavy  rainfall  and  dense  forest 
growth.  As  it  is  the  uplands  are  cool  and  even  cold  and  most  of  the 
rain  clouds  whicli  always  conu'  from  the  (‘ast.  strike  against  tin* 
(‘astern  (*scarj)ment  of  the  high  jdateau  and  precipitate  their  moisture 
h(‘fore  reaching  the  high  lands.  4'h(‘  high  jdateau  is  therc'fore 
scantily  wateird  and  co(d.  It  can  lu'ver  l)e  a  gn'at  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary  tin*  eastern  lowlands  aiv,  jdentifuUy  watered 
and  only  mvd  man's  enterprise  to  lu'come  one  of  tlie  riclu'st  and 
most  jU’oductive  troj)icid  or  suhtro])ical  sections  of  the  globe.  But 
the  liighlands  have  riclu's  of  anotlu'r  kind.  Hen*  nature  has  been 
jM’odigal  in  mineral  gifts  as  {lerhajis  in  no  otlu'r  section  of  the  world. 
Silver,  g(dd,  tin,  co|)j)(‘r,  bismuth,  wcdfram,  and  many  other  rare 
metals  are  easily  and  cheajdy  miiu'd.  From  the  comnu'rcial  stand- 
|)oint  tin  is  at  j)resent  the  most  valuable  metal  and  the  most  g(‘nerally 
mined.  The  Ihdivian  mim's  are  caj)able  of  suj)]dying  the  world  with 
tin,  just  as  dOO  years  ago  the  Bolivian  mines  sui)idied  the  whole 
world  with  silver  and  that  chiefly  from  one  bill  alone,  the  ('erro  of 
Potosi. 

It  must  b(‘  n'lnembered  that  nearly  the  whole  j)0|)ulation  of 
Ihdivia  is  setth'd  in  the  ujdands.  The  low  lands  are  almost  un})oj)u- 
lat(*d  save  by  a  few  uncivilized  Indians.  Except  for  the  rubb(‘r 
gatherer,  civilized  man  has  ])enetrat(‘d  but  little  into  the  Bolivia 
lowlands.  There  are  a  few  trading  jiosts  along  tin*  rivers,  but  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  undevelojM'd. 

'Hie  Bolivian  railway  system,  the  building  of  which  was  under¬ 
taken  not  many  years  ago  by  the  Governnu'nt,  was  a  coiujirehensive 
effort  for  dev(doj)ment  on  a  large  scale.  It  took  in  both  the  high¬ 
lands  and  the  lowlands  of  the  country.  It  sought  acc(‘ss  to  the  out¬ 
side  world  through  three  chamu'ls.  Fiist,  down  from  the  highlands 
to  the  Pacific.  This  has  already  b(‘en  accoinjdished  by  means  of  the 
three  roads  ending  at  Antofagasta  and  at  Arica,  in  Chile,  and  at 
MoUendo,  in  Peru.  S(‘cond,  through  Arg(‘ntina.  This  is  about  to  be 
accomjdislu'd  by  tin*  La  Quiaca-Tu)>iza  road.  'Phird,  down  to  the 
Mamore,  the  Amazon,  and  Brazil.  The  fii’st  ste)>s  have  b(‘(‘n  lat(*r 
in  the  enterpriz(‘.  There  is  also  a  fourth  outlet  which  is  Ix'ing  s])ok<‘n 
of  -down  the  Pilcamayo  to  tin*  Plata  near  Asuncion. 

It  is  with  tin*  s(*cond  outlet,  the  La  Quiaca-Tupiza  Railway,  that 
we  have  at  the  |)r(*sent  to  do. 

On  August  2.‘L  1915,  President  Montes,  of  Bolivia,  on  b(*half  of  the 
Bolivian  Government,  accept(*d  the  pro|)osal  of  ('hari(>s  A.  Vezin,  of 
Paris,  for  the  construction  of  the  La  Quiaca-Tupiza  Railway  con¬ 
necting  the  Bolivian  and  the  Argentine  railway  systems.  Authority 


Mioto  »iy  I.  F.  Si*het‘U'i 


I’OTUSl,  BOLIVIA 


In  the  backKrouiiil  is  the  famous  t'erro,  or  Hill,  of  I’olosi.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  Hill  of  I’otosi  mittlil  lie  .said  to  have  lieeii  the  center  of  the  world's  intere,st.  From 
thissingle  mountain  came  principally  the  great  How  of  silver  so  lavishly  poured  into  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  was  there  that  all  roads 
led — to  I'otosi.  The  hill  is  still  a  producer,  hut  principally  of  tin.  | 


[*hot<>  tiy7I.  K.  S<'lieclcr 


LA  I’AZ,  BOLIVIA. 

This  picture  sliows  the  very  hilly  clmraeter  of  the  city,  which  is  located  in  a  inniintaiii  gorije. 
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for  accepting  the  proposal  was  given  in  the  law  of  December  5,  1912. 
On  August  IS,  191:1,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Bolivia  made 
public  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  La  Quiaca-Tupiza  Railway, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  engineers  employed  l\y  the  Bolivian 
(lovernment.  Proposals  for  undertaking  the  work  wiTe  invited  on 
the  liasis  of  the  surveys  of  plans  as  published  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  A  number  of  bids  were  made  by  contractors,  but 
none  of  these  were  satisfactory  to  the  CiovernnuMit,  maiidy  because 
the  bids  were  all  too  high,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  tlu'  work 
would  have  to  be  postponed  if  not  abandoned.  Meanwhile,  through 
the  agency  of  the  French  diplomatic  rejiresentative  in  La  Paz,  direct 
negotiations  with  the  Vezin  syndicate  of  Paris  were  undertaken  and 
an  agent  of  this  syndicate  was  sent  to  La  Paz.  As  a  result  of  these 
negotiations  the  work  is  now  undertaken  by  tbe  syndicate  for  the 
lump  sum  of  £900, ()()()  sterling. 

In  the  contract,  signed  last  August,  tlu*  contractor  is  given  a 
certain  latitude  in  the  location  of  the  line  between  the  two  ])oints, 
in  that  it  need  not  exactly  conform  to  the  jirior  (lovernment  surveys. 
It  is  believed  that  this  latitudi*  in  location  will  all’ect  important 
economies  in  executing  the  work.  However,  th(‘  odicial  i)lans  and 
specifications  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  work  and  the  modifications 
which  are  allowed  are  oidy  such  as  that  the  comjdeted  work  will  not 
fall  below  the  technical  specifications  of  the  original  proposals  in 
regards  to  (piality.  In  other  words,  lifx'ity  of  action  in  location  is 
allowed  ])rovided  there  be  no  falling  off  in  the  (piality  of  the  work 
done  and  in  the  usefulness  of  the  road  when  coiujileti'd.  It  is  jiro- 
vided  that  the  gradient  shall  not  be  greater  than  3  ))er  cent  and  that 
curves  shall  have  a  radius  of  not  h'ss  than  KK)  meters.  The  Govi'ni- 
ment  agn'cs  to  expropriate  all  land  lu'cessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  railroad.  The  contract  provid{*s  that  within  30  days  aftiT  it  is 
sigiu'd  the  contractor  shall  begin  the  resurvi'v  of  the  land  and  the 
ivvision  of  the  plans  and  shall  deliver  the  ivvisc'd  plans  and  surv('y 
to  the  Governmi'iit  within  six  months.  The  comi)let(*d  work  is  to 
be  deliv(>red  within  30  months,  bi'ginning  30  days  after  the  signing 
of  the  contract.  The  contractor  enjoys  (‘xemption  from  all  imports, 
contributions,  or  taxation  of  any  kind  and  is  allowi'd  the  same 
H'bates  for  transportation  on  the  Bolivian  railways  as  is  now  (Mijoyc'd 
by  the  Gov(‘rnment  of  Bolivia. 

The  La  (Quiaca-Tupiza  Railway*  is  only  about  93  kilometers  in 
length  (about  60  miles).  Judging  from  its  length,  people  unac- 
(|uaintod  with  Bolivia  might  not  attach  the  significance  to  its  build¬ 
ing  that  those  better  accpiainted  with  Bolivia  and  the  Bolivians 
th(*mselves  do  attach.  The  imjiortance  of  the  work  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  furnishes  the  connecting  link  between  the  railroad  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  east  and  of  the  west  of  South  America.  It  furnishes  a 
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shorter  and  more  direct  route  from  Europe  to  Bolivia  ami  the  West 
(’oast,  hut  in  partieidar  that  part  of  the  West  ('oast  north  of  Anto¬ 
fagasta.  During  the  summer  months-  that  is,  from  about  Septem¬ 
ber  until  March  or  April,  it  must  be  remembered  that  wo  are  dealing 
with  tlie  soutlu'rn  lunnisplierc',  wliere  the  seasons  are  reverscal  tlu* 
saving  of  time  from  Europe  by  way  of  the  new  route  to  Bolivia  or 
Peru  would  jirobably  not  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three  days  as 
eomjiared  with  the  route  by  way  of  the  Argentina-('hile  Trans- 
Andean  road;  but  during  the  winter  months,  when  this  latter  rout(> 
is  closed  to  trallie  and  passengers  and  mails  are  forced  to  take  the 
southern  steamship  route  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
saving  in  time  would  amount  to  over  10  days. 

The  usual  route  to  Bolivia  from  Europe  has  l)een  by  way  of  Argen¬ 
tina  across  the  mountains  into  (’hile  and  by  steamer  up  the  coast  to 
Antofagasta,  Arica,  and  Mollendo,  and  from  thes(*  points  taking  one 
of  the  three  railways  over  the  mountains  to  Bolivia.  During  the 
winter  months  all  of  this  traflic  was  diverted  south  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

Of  course,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  Panama  route,  but  this 
route  more  nearly  concerns  the  Enited  States  than  it  does  Europe. 
Passengers  and  mails  from  the  Enited  States  to  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
even  before  the  o|)ening  of  the  Panama  ('anal,  generally  followed  the 
Panama  route,  and  of  course  this  trallie  will  not  be  diverted  to  the 
new  route  by  way  of  Buenos  Aires  into  Bolivia. 

On  the  other  hand,  travelers  from  Europe  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  have  never  favored  the  Panama  route,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether,  even  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  (’anal,  this  route 
as  applicable  to  Pkiropean  trallie  will  ever  be  a  serious  competi¬ 
tor  to  the  more  southern  route,  excejit,  perhaps,  to  that  jiart  of  the 
trallie  which  goes  to  the  more  northern  part  of  the  west  coast.  When 
transit  through  the  Panama  Canal  shall  have  been  established  on  a 
jiermanent  basis —that  is.  when  the  obstructions  to  navigation  in 
the  canal  are  linally  done  away  with-  this  route  will  no  doubt 
attract  much  of  the  travel  and  most  of  the  freights  from  Europe  to 
that  part  of  the  west  coast  north  of  ('allao  in  Peru. 

It  may  be  conlidently  stated  that  without  the  linking  up  of  the 
Argentine  and  Bolivian  systems  through  the  building  of  the  con¬ 
necting  line  from  La  (^uiaca  to  'Pupi/.a  the  Panama  route  would 
beconn*  the  principal  factor  in  trade  and  passenger  connections 
between  Europe  and  the  west  coast  as  far  south  as  Antofagasta  and 
(‘ven  as  far  as  Valjiaraiso  during  the  winter  months.  With  the 
building  of  the  connecting  link  mentioned,  however,  tin*  |)roblem  is 
entirely  changed  and  this  little  link  of  a  little  over  (iO  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  building  in  Bolivia  becomes  a  real  competitor  for  trallie  with  the 
Panama  ('anal. 


A  SILVKR  MINI-;  IN  liOI.IVIA. 

I'he  picture  is  of  ttie  San  Jose  mine,  near  Ortiro,  in  Holivia,  a  proilncer  of  silver  principally. 


IX  THE  YUXHAS  COUXTKY  liOLIVIA. 


In  its  strictly  legal  sense,  A'lmgas  is  a  Province  of  the  Department  of  La  I’az  and  includes  within  its  area 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  iluliviun  .\ndes,  such  as  Illimani.  Mururala,  Iliiaina,  I’olosi,  and  others.  In 
its  more  generic  sense,  Yungas  is  used  to  mean  the  valleys  among  the  foothills  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the.se  mountains,  a  rich  agricultural  country  watered  by  "the  allluents  cf  the  Amazon  Yungas  has  a 
heavy  rainfall  and  in  part  is  e.vecssively  hot.’ 


A  NOVELTY  IN  RAPID  RIVER  NAVIGATION. 
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So  far  as  passiMif'cr  ami  postal  trallic  is  conconu'd.  the  Ari'eiitine- 
Bolivian  route  has  every  advantaf'e  in  the  territory  eom])risin<>;  all 
of  Bolivia  and  a  very  eonsiderahle  part  of  Bern  and  ('Idle.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  unorj'anized  eondition  (from  a  trallie  standpoint)  of  lioth 
routes  at  present  it  would  be.  jierhaps,  a  little  venturesome  in  com- 
|)arin<i:  them  to  state  which  route  will  be  the  shorter  in  the  matter  of 
time.  In  distance  there  is  not  very  much  to  choose.  In  jHiint  of 
convenience  and  comfort  of  travel,  should  both  routes  develop  alonj' 
their  probable  and  anticijiated  lines,  the  southern  route,  perhaps, 
will  have  the  advantajje  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  less  expensive.  In 
the  matter  of  freijjhts,  it  is  not  <piite  so  clear  where  the  advantage 
lies.  The  long  land  haul  from  Buenos  Aires  u])  on  to  the  Bolivian 
plateau  must  necessarily  be  more  expensive  than  the  shorter  haul 
from  the  Pacific  up  to  the  same  plateau,  and  this  excess  in  eost  of 
land  carriage  may  very  well  overcome  the  advantage  in  ocean  car¬ 
riage  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  southern  route. 

It  is  never  altogether  sab'  to  be  too  confident  in  the  matter  of  jin*- 
dietions  as  between  two  competing  transportation  routes  as  to  which 
will  gain  the  final  advantage  or  even  as  to  precisely  what  that  advan¬ 
tage  will  consist  of.  There  are  too  many  factors  to  be  considered, 
most  of  whicb  factors  are  as  yet  undeveloiied.  Of  the  fact,  however, 
there  ean  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  viz,  that  a  new  line  competing 
with  the  Panama  (’anal  route  to  Bolivia  and  perhaps  also  to  Peru 
and  (’Idle  is  about  to  bc'  opened  up,  and  that  construction  work  is  at 
present  being  done  just  noi  th  of  lai  (^uiaca. 


A  NOVELTY  IN  RAPID 
RIVER  NAVIGATION 

SOMETHING  new  in  rajiid  traiisjiortatiim  on  shallow  rivers  1ns 
recently  been  evolved  through  the  efforts  of  a  young (’olombiaii 
banker,  .Senor  (iohzalo  Mejia.  A  boat  that  can  maintain  a 
sjieed  of  from  40  to  .oO  mih's  an  hour  in  smooth  water  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  tinu'  is  a  novcdty  that  seimis  to  embody  great  ])os- 
sibilities  from  a  ))racti<ad  point  of  view,  and  Senor  M»'ji*i  account  of 
the  origin  and  final  successful  construction  of  such  a  craft  is  fraught 
with  interest. 

According  to  a  statement  given  to  the  Bi'li.etin,  Senor  Mejia  first 
became  interest ('d  in  the  jiroblem  of  rapid  river  navigation  upon  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1910.  The  only  jiractical  metliod  of  mail  and 
pas.senger  transportation  from  Barrampnlla,  the  chief  Caribbean  sea- 
J)oiT  of  ('olombia,  to  Bogota,  the  capital  and  metrojiolis  of  the 


< l»y  riulcrwfXMl  A*  rndcrwooH. 


A  XOVKI-  IIVDKOI'LAXK  AND  ITS  U\\  Xi:i{,  SKXOK  (iOXZAl.O  MKJIA. 

The  picture  shows  Sehor  Mejia's  new  hydroplane  on  its  trial  trip  on  the  Iliuison  Uiver,  the  insert  heint;  a  photograph  of  the  owner.  With  a  verv  linht  load  the 
craft  ran  at  the  rate  of  13  miles  an  hour  on  the  first  test.  The  trip  from  Xyack  to  Xew  York  City,  a  distance  of  L’2  miles,  was  madein  .t.'i  mi'nntes,  the  lioat 
carry  int:  10  passeiiKcrs.  At  rest  the  boat  draws  aliout  tiinehesof  water,  while  at  full  sjieed  its  dratt  i.s  about  1  inch.  It  was  at  lirst  christened  Thi  i'lilanJa  //, 
but  has  since  ronamecl  {'olornhia. 
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TIIK  “VOI,AXI)A  U”  (Sixn-;  KI-X'IIIUSTKXKI)  ■Till-:  COI-OMlilA")  ox  THK  lllUSOX  HIVKU. 


This  wooden  craft,  built  at  Xyack,  X.  V'.,is  made  of  six  separate  and  uiisinkalde  pontoons  and  is  run  l)y  air  propellers  9  feet  loii);,  operated  by 
two  marine-type  Van  IJlerck  motors.  It  can  maintain  a  speed  of  over  40  miles  an  hour,  and  when  rimnini;  at  that  rate  draws  only  an  inch 
of  water.  It  is  with  this  boat  that  Senor  .Mejia  proposes  toinautrurateanew  moil  and  passeirrer  service  between  Harranqu  ilia  and  Oirardot. 
Colombia,  makini;  the  il(x>-mile  trip  in  21  hours. 


PAHTICII'ANTS  IN  TIIK  OFFICIAL  TEST  OF  THE  “YOLANDA  II.” 

In  front,  left  to  right:  Seflor  Leopoldo  .\Iontejo,  of  the  Colomhiiui  Bureau  of  Information;  Setior  Oonzalo  .Vfejla,  owner  of  the  i'olanda  II;  Sefior  Julio 
Betancourt,  inini.ster  of  Colombia  to  the  CnitexI  State.s;  .Seflor  De  La  Chapelle,  engineer  and  designer  of  the  l>oat:  Sefior  Francisco  Escobar,  former 
Colombian  consul  general  at  .New  York.  Standing  behind  Seiior  De  La  (Chapelle  is  .Vfr.  Hall,  representative  of  the  New  York  World.  The  name 
of  the  t>oat  has  recently  been  changed  to  The  Colombia. 
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countrv,  is  by  moans  of  riv<‘r  stoamors  up  the  Magdalena  Kivor  to 
(iirardot,  the  river  port  eonneeted  witli  Bogota  by  railroad.  During 
high  water  the  express  steanuTs  make  the  trip  in  from  t)  to  10  days, 
but  during  the  low  water  of  the  dry  season  sand  bars  and  other 
obstruetions  in  the  rivcu’  cause  fre<|uent  interru])tions  in  the  traflie 
and  .3  weeks  or  more  are  often  eonsumed  in  the  journey.  'I'o  find  a 
remedy  for  this  serious  impediment  to  his  country’s  developimml 
la'canu'  an  engrossing  pn)blem  to  Senor  M('jia. 

'Die  only  solution  t)f  the  diflieulty  secuned  to  him  to  lie  in  tlu'  con¬ 
st  met  ion  of  a  very  fiist  boat  with  a  minimum  of  draft,  and  Ik*  went 
to  tlie  Ihiited  States  to  consult  tlie  b(>st  boat  l)uilders  of  the  (ountry. 
'riiese  all  told  him  that  it  was  impracticable  to  build  a  vcn-y  s]){‘edy 
boat  with  the  small  draft  required,  and  thi'  disappointc'd  ('olombian 
returned  to  his  own  country,  without,  however,  being  <liseouraged 
and  subsequent  events  are  tohl  in  his  own  words  as  follows: 

1  am  not  an  onginocr,  l>utain  very  fond  of  ineehanies  and  particnlarly  int(‘rerited  in 
tlie  siilijeet  of  aviation.  While  reading  an  account  of  some  tests  made  with  a  new 
hydro-aeroplane  designed  hy  (1.  Voisin,  I  was  im])ressed  with  the  ability  of  the 
machine  to  glhle  on  top  of  the  wat(*r  at  a  speed  of  about  .oO  miles  an  hour  Indore  going 
into  the  air.  I  immediately  wondered  why  a  machine  had  not  been  built  that  would 
do  this  withoitt  having  to  fly  into  the  air  at  all.  Instinctively  1  thought  that  not 
having  to  go  into  the  air  such  a  boat  would  be  able  to  carry  more  weight  with  the  same 
power.  It  occurred  to  me  that  such  a  boat  had  not  been  experimented  with,  for 
jiractical  purposes  at  least,  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  bei  ause  it  was  not  needi'il 
in  tho.se  countries  with  other  highly  developed  means  of  comimtnication.  .Such  a 
boat  Would  be  a  nece.ssity  only  for  .some  of  our  cotintries  in  Latin  America,  where 
shallow  rivers  offer  the  only  practical  means  of  intercotirse. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  1  wrote  to  Louis  Mleriot,  the  famous  aviator,  who  had 
attracted  so  much  attention  bocatisi*  of  his  (light  acro.ss  the  English  (’liannel.  1  did 
not  know  Mr.  llh-riot,  but  in  a  lengthy  letter  I  ex])laim‘d  the  circumstances  to  him, 
giving  him  details  of  our  rivers,  etc.,  and  showing  the  importance  of  having  a  gliding 
boat,  with  very  light  draft  and  high  sja-ed.  I  ol'fereil  to  spend  tin*  money  lUM'ded 
in  exiK-rinn-nting  with  th<*  project  if  he  would  ludp  with  his  knowledgi,*  and  experience. 
We  came  to  an  agreement  and  1  w«-nt  to  Eram-e  in  l!)l  I .  Th(‘re  Mr.  Illeriot  designed 
a  small  boat  which  attracted  a  great  d<‘al  of  attention  becau.se  of  its  sj)ced.  We  made 
b")  miles  (72  kilometers  i  an  hour  on  the  trial  trip  on  the  .'seine.  The  boat,  however,  was 
not  a  commercial  sucf  fiss  because  of  its  small  and  very  fragile  character.  Later  1  found 
that  Santos  Itiimont  had  experinienttsl  w  it h  a  boat  having  the  shape  of  two  cigars,  and 
which  had  an  air  proprdler:  and  subsec|m-ntly  I  learm-d  that  tin*  Count  de  Lambert 
had  also  experimented  with  air  propellers  and  ponto<ins.  but  no  practical  success  ha<l 
attende(l  any  of  these  efforts. 

While  in  I'rance  in  1!)1 1  I  met  another  engine<-r.  w  ho  w  as  in  the  employ  <»f  Mr.  Paul 
lionmaison,  who,  it  was  said,  was  the  inventor  of  the  rhorlul  type  of  hydroplane. 
This  engine<T  built  a  gliding  boat  for  im?  that  I  took  to  t'olombia  ami  with  w  hich  1 
made  a  trial  trij)  from  liarrampiilla  to  (iirardot  (TtMt  miles)  in  21  hours.  This  pr<»ved 
the  fea.sibility  of  my  i>lati,  and  1  was  given  a  contract  by  th(^  (iovernmenl. 

In  the  meantime  the  Omni  de  Lambert  had  formed  a  company  in  Eranct!  which 
was  t<j  engage  in  the  biiildingof  boatsof  this  character.  Through  my  agents  in  Paris 
I  got  in  touch  with  this  com|)any  with  tin;  vit^w  tif  buying  some  of  Ihcdr  boats,  and 
went  to  Erance  to  investigate  them.  Upon  my  arrival  tlu^re  I  found  that  the  war 
had  dL-organized  everything  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  securing  what  1 
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During  hich  water  these  steamers  make  the  trip  from  Itarranqiiiila  to  Giranlot,  Colombia,  in  about  10 
days:  diirinp  low  water  of  the  dry  season  it  takes  three  weeks  or  lonRer.  Senor  Mejia  proposes  to 
make  the  trip  with  Thi  Colomhia  (formerly  the  Vo/nndo  II)  in  24  hours  or  less. 
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desired.  While  in  France  this  time  1  met  Mr.  De  La  Chapelle,  who  had  been  the 
Count  de  Lambert’s  engineer,  and  who  was  leaving  France  for  the  United  States. 
Once  in  this  country  he  offered  to  build  the  boat  I  had  in  mind,  and  we  came  to 
an  agreement.  I  gave  him  my  ideas  regarding  the  construction  of  the  craft,  which 
included  two  propellers  and  two  separate  motors,  so  that  in  case  there  was  trouble 
with  one  motor  the  other  could  keep  the  boat  moving,  even  if  at  a  slower  rate.  Mr. 
De  La  Chapelle  designed  the  boat  and  1  equipped  a  shop,  employed  the  men  needed, 
and  as  a  result  the  Yolanda  II  was  built  and  is  a  complete  success. 

The  boat  was  built  in  Nyack,  N.  Y.  It  is  made  of  wood,  has  six  separate  pontoons, 
and  is  absolutely  unsinkable.  The  pontoons  are  filled  with  kapok  (a  material  used 
in  life-saving  apparatus)  and  the  boat  will  float  even  with  the  pontoons  full  of  water. 
The  rudder  is  in  the  front  of  the  boat,  which  is  steered  as  ea.sily  as  an  automobile.  Two 
levers  control  separately  the  two  motors,  which  are  of  the  regular  marine  type  Van 
Dlerck  motor  of  6  cylinders,  G  by  G  each.  The  boat  is  propelled  by  air  projiellers 
it  feet  long,  which  revolve  at  a  maximum  speed  of  1,150  revolutions  per  minute. 
When  at  rest  the  boat  draws  G  inches  of  water;  when  going  at  full  speed  it  is  entirely 
on  top  of  the  water.  It  weighs  about  8,000  pounds,  and  can  accommodate  10  pas¬ 
sengers,  a  pilot,  and  mechanician.  It  is  equij)ped  with  an  automobile  body  and  has 
very  comfortable  rattan  chairs  that  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  Being  jiro- 
pelled  by  the  air,  there  is  no  vibration  at  all  and  when  there  are  no  waves  there  is  no 
uncomfortable  motion  of  any  kind. 

On  the  trial  trips  of  the  Yolanda  II  on  the  Ilud.son  we  made  at  full  speed  43  miles 
an  hour  with  a  very  light  load.  On  the  last  ofiicial  test,  during  which  there  were  on 
board  Senor  Don  Julio  Betancourt,  minister  from  Colombia  to  the  United  States; 
Mr.  Francisco  Escobar,  formerly  Colombian  consul  general  at  New  York;  Mr.  Hall, 
representing  the  New  York  World;  Mr.  Montejo,  chief  of  the  information  bureau  of 
Colombia;  Mr.  De  La  Chai)clle,  the  engineer;  Mr.  Sparrow,  manager  of  the  New 
York  ollice  of  the  Van  Blerck  Motor  Co.;  two  mechanicians;  and  myself.  We  made 
(he  trij)  from  Nyack  to  Ninety-second  Street  W.,  New  York  City,  a  distance  of  22 
miles,  in  35  minutes. 

From  Sonor  Mejia's  account  it  would  seem  that  the  new  craft  is  to 
he  used  primarily  for  mail  service  between  Barrampdlla  and  jioints 
up  tho  Magdalena  as  far  as  Girardot,  which  is  in  railway  communica¬ 
tion  with  Bogota.  If  the  boat  jiroves  as  efficient  in  practical  use  as 
its  trial  trips  would  indicate,  it  will  revolutionize  the  methods  of  com¬ 
munication  in  Golondua  between  the  coast  and  interior  cities,  and 
doubtless  prove  an  important  factor  in  develojring  commercial  inter¬ 
ests.  In  this  connection,  Senor  Mejia  said: 

After  the  first  experiments  with  the  boat  built  by  Bleriot,  I  was  sure  that  a  boat 
could  be  constructed  that  would  glide  on  the  water,  propelled  by  the  air.  and  conse- 
(piently  without  draught.  I  was  also  convinced  that  here  was  the  solution  of  the 
transportation  problems  in  my  country  and  in  some  of  the  other  Latin  American 
countries.  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  is  12  days  from  the  coast,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  country  are  far  in  the  interior.  The  only  transportation 
and  communication  facilities  are  by  way  of  the  -Magdalena  River.  I  thought  of  all 
the  rivers  Colombia  has,  and  became  convinced  that  this  boat  would  be  the  means  of 
giving  many  good  roads  to  my  country — roads  that  would  never  wear  out  and  that 
would  never  need  repairs. 

Senor  Mejia  expects  to  leave  New  York  for  Barranquilla  by  the 
last  of  December,  and  is  confident  that  he  will  have  his  hydroplane 
service  in  full  operation  by  the  end  of  February,  1916.  Independent 
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The  Rio  Majidalena,  shown  on  the  above  map,  is  the  main  artery  of  commerce  and  communication  in 
the  Repul)lic  of  Colombia.  To  reach  Bowta,  the  capital,  the  customary  route  is  by  steamer  from 
Barranquilla  up  the  Majidalena  for  000  miles  to  (lirardot,  and  thence  to  Bogota  by  railway,  consuming 
10  days  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Sehor  Mejia's  new  hydroplane  will  make  the 
journey  in  24  hours,  carrying  the  mail  and  as  many  as  10  persons. 
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(»f  any  personal  "ain  which  may  result  from  the  sncccssfnl  carrying 
out  of  his  plans,  he  is  enthusiastic  as  to  the  effect  of  this  rapid  ami 
easy  method  of  communication  hetween  the  seajiorts  and  interior 
cities  of  Colombia.  It  will  hiing  the  jieople  of  the  coast  and  the 
interior  into  closer  touch  with  one  another  and  make  them  hettei 
accjuainted.  It  will  enable  the  peojile  of  the  inland  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  will  develop  social  and  commercial  relations  with 
the  outside  world,  hitherto  retarded  by  lack  of  such  easy  communi¬ 
cation. 

In  addition  to  organizing  a  rapid  mail  service,  it  is  his  idea  to 
popularize  the  trij)  up  the  Magdalena  and  make  it  attractive  to  tour¬ 
ists  and  other  travelers.  As  manv  Rs  10  jjassengei’s  can  he  carried  on 
each  boat,  d'hese  will  he  enabled  to  enjoy  the  tine  scenery  without 
the  discomforts  of  insects,  slow  progress,  ami  tedious  delays  incident 
to  ordinary  river  navigation,  while  reducing  the  present  time  of  10 
days  or  more  to  about  24  hours  of  actual  travel.  Incidentally,  the 
ordinary  ]m)saic  form  of  a  rh  er  journey  will  he  changed  to  the  novel 
and  exhilarating  sport  of  hydrojdaning  over  a  distance  of  600  miles, 
and  a  visit  to  the  charming  capital  of  ('olomhia  will  he  given  still 
another  attractive  feature. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHRIST- 

JL  JbC.jLliJL4  *  *  •  •  • 

CHRISTMAS,  derived  from  the  two  words,  (dirist  and  mass, 
is  the  English  name  for  the  festival  of  the  Christian  (dmrches 
observed  on  December  25  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Savior.  Its  institution  is  attributed  to  Pojie  Teles- 
phorus,  who  died  A.  D.  188,  and  throughout  the  suhseipient  history 
of  the  church  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  noted  and  univei’sally  oh- 
s(‘rved  of  all  the  Christian  celebrations.  It  was  in  the  fourth  century 
that  the  date  of  Christ’s  birth  was  iixed  by  a  special  commission  of 
impiiry,  ajijiointed  by  Ro])e  Julius  I,  composed  of  leading  theologians 
of  the  chundi,  and  the  date  fixed  by  them  has  been  accepted  since 
that  time  by  practically  the  entire  Christian  world.  The  custom  of 
ceh'hrating  the  anniversary  ujion  this  date  has  therefore  obtained 
throughout  Christendom  for  about  15  centuries,  hut  the  manner  of 
observing  the  festival  and  the  national  customs  connected  therewith 
vary  greatly  in  diflerent  countries. 

In  the  United  States  the  event  is  celebrated  by  the  Christian  element 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  English  and  Germans  combined.  In 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHRISTMAS  TREE  IN  MADISON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


riM)tn^ru|ih  ti\  Hiii'iiS'Kwiiijr. 

TllK  COMMUNITY  CIIKISTMAS  THKI'  IN  W  ASH INCTON,  1).  (  . 

In  front  of  tlie  Nation’s  Capitol, at  tlie  foot  of  tlip  prcat  stairway  loadinp  to  its  pntrani  p.was  erci  twl  ti  e 
splcndhl  commiinity  Christ  mas  t  ree  of  l!tl4.  With  the  massive  white  dome  ns  a  haikpronnd ,  t  he  tree, 
illuminated  hy  thousands  of  colored  elei  tric  liphts,  pre.sented  a  wonderful  spci’tacle  to  the  assemliled 
thousands,  entertained  hy  trained  sinpers  and  the  celebrated  Marine  Hand.  The  picture  shows  the 
tree  in  course  of  erection  and  before  the  myriads  of  tiny  electric-lipht  hultis  had  been  affixed. 


ill  III 
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The  a1)Ove  pictiires  illustrate  the  poiiiilarily  of  the  community  Christmas  tree  movement  throimhout  the  I  iiited  States.  On  the  left  is  shown  the  1  ittsluiryh,  I  a.,  tree,  l  he  iiresiaeiii  oi 
the  city  council  appointed  a  muiiii  ipiil  Christmas  tree  committee  of  'Jii  memhers,  ti  of  them  women,  and  as  a  result  of  their  work  nearly  \yas  collected  to  defray  the  expenses.  Over 

was  left  over  after  all  hills  were  jiaid  and  deposited  in  a  hank  to  form  the  nucleus  for  the  next  year's  Christmas-tree  fund.  In  the  center  is  a  photoi'raph  of  the  iiirmini;ham,  .Ala., 
tre*!.  In  that  .southern  city  the  chamher  of  commerce  called  in  the  aid  of  the  puhlic-spirited  women  to  formulate  the  plan.  The  tree  was  t;iven  anil  hauled  hy  a  transfer  company  and 
set  in  place  hy  a  contractor  iiratis,  while  all  the  heautiful  decorations  were  fiirnishi'il  without  cost  hv  the  merchants.  In  the  third  luctiire  may  he  seen  the  .Minneapolis,  -Minn.,  tree,  ii» 
feet  hiyh,  donatisj  hy  an  individual  and  transportisl  free  hy  a  railway  company  from  the  far  northern  .\tinne.sota  wooils. 
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Enj'laiul  Christmas  has  always  hpou  a  ivlijiious,  domestic,  ami  merr\- 
makin"  fostival  for  all,  rojiardloss  of  rank  or  station,  a<;o  or  condition. 
It  is  more  a  season  of  feast in<x,  fun,  and  frolic  on  the  ])art  of  the 
people  Generally,  althou<;h  the  juemhers  of  tlie  church  do  not  lose 
si<fht  of  the  relijtious  si<i:nificance  of  the  season.  In  (lermanv,  in 
the  Protestant  districts,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  <jeneraUy,  ('hrist- 
mas  is  often  called  the  ‘‘children’s  festival,"  and  Christinas  Eve  is 
devoted  to  ftivin*;  jiresents,  especially  betwei'ii  jiarents  and  children 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  liy  means  of  the  so-called  Christmas  tree. 
A  ))ine  or  tir  tree,  in  some  cases  a  lar<;e  yew  boujih,  is  erected  in  one 
of  the  lar<r(*  rooms  of  tin*  home,  lij;hted  with  wax  tajiers  or  small 
candles  allixed  to  the  twigs  and  limbs,  which  are  also  hung  with 
manifold  gifts,  sweetmeats,  playthings,  ornaments,  etc.,  and  these 
are  subseipiently  distributed  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended 
without  the  name  of  the  donor  being  given.  Much  singing  and 
merrymaking  is  indulged  in  by  the  liajijn'  cliildnm,  time-lionored 
carols  and  Christmas  songs  l>eing  sung  by  the  entire  family  and  invited 
guests  present,  who  join  hands  and  circle  around  the  tree  while 
singing.  It  is  in  this  Clerman  custom  that  the*  origin  of  tlu'  ('hristmas 
tree  in  the  Cnited  States  may  lx*  s(‘en,  and  the  family  ('hristmas  tre»' 
is  the  ])asis  for  the  new  custom,  institutixl  in  the  city  of  X('W  York  in 
11(12,  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  cities  of  the'  country,  that  of  having 
a  municipal  or  community  (’hristmas  trei*. 

Some  oiu'  with  a  big  lu'art,  filled  with  love  and  kindness  for  all 
humanity,  devised  this  jdan  of  s])r<‘ading  out  the  feeling  of  cheer  and 
good-fellowshij)  which  ])ermeates  the  honu'  during  the  Christmas 
season  until  it  may  envelop  an  entire  city.  In  some  sections  of  tlu' 
Cnit(“d  States,  esj)ecially  in  the  Soutln'm  States,  church  congrega¬ 
tions  and  Sunday  schools  have  sjx'cial  ceh'brations  and  Christmas 
trees  in  tlu'ir  own  edifice's,  but  those  partieijeating  in  the  festivities 
are  usually  the  mendx'rs  of  the  j)articular  congn'gation  or  Sunday 
school  comlucting  the'  affair.  Even  wlu'ii  invited  to  jearticipate,  how¬ 
ever  ge'iierously  and  cordially,  the  frx'ixlless  and  tlu'  ])oor,  ami  even 
the  lonely  stranger  with  we'alth,  feel  as  though  they  we're*  intrueh'rs,  or 
eebjects  e)f  charity  se'e'king  e-rumbs  e»f  pity  if  not  of  breael.  The  feast 
is  met  the'ir  e>wn,  ami  tlx'v  are*  not  a  part  e»f  it. 

Xe)t  set  with  the*  “ e'etinmunity ’’  tre*e*  anel  thetse*  whet  fetrm  the*  e'retwel 
etf  jtarticipants  anel  six'e-tatetrs.  That  tre'e*  Ix'htngs  tet  etm*  eiml  all,  tet 
the  jtetetr  as  well  as  tet  the*  rie-h,  tet  the*  saint  as  we*ll  as  the*  sinner,  re*- 
garelh'ss  etf  e-etnelitietn  anel  etf  e*re*e*el.  It  stanels  etut  in  the*  etpe*n,  in 
(letel's  fre*e*  air,  whe*re*  in  the*  elarke*ne*el  e*anet|ty  abetve*  the*  stai*s  twinkle* 
as  brightly  feir  the*  paupe*r  as  fetr  the*  millietnaire*,  ami  wlu're*  the*  hunnin 
setul  may  e*xpanel  anel  she*el  its  she'll  etf  pe*ttine*ss  unele*r  the  sjte*!!  etf  the* 
nfinite*.  It  anel  its  glitte*ring  lights  anel  all  it  stanels  fetr  Ix'long  tet  the* 
city,  anel  the*  e*ity  Ix'letngs  tet  them  the*  pe*etple*  whet  are*  gathere*el 


(’ourtesy  of  Thf*  American  City. 
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I'pper:  The  lighted  tree  in  Newark. N.J.  Lower:  The  mimiripal  f'hristmas  ree  in 
Springfield,  Mass, 
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tlu'H'  thoy  are  in  it  and  of  it,  and  each  one  feels  that  no  one  lias  a 
hctti'T  right  there  than  he.  No  one  is  host  and  no  one  is  guest,  for 
each  is  host  and  guest  himself,  and  just  as  each  one  would  speak  of 
the  city  as  “my  town,”  so  does  he  feel  that  it  is  “my  tree.”  That  is 
what  has  made  the  “community  Christmas  tree”  a  success. 

As  stated.  New  York  started  it,  strange  to  say.  But  New  York 
is  a  remarkable  city.  Among  its  teeming  millions  there  are  men  and 
women[of  many  kinds.  Tliere  are  those  whose  grasping  greed  would 
crush  out  the  last  faint  spark  of  human  love  and  hope  to  gain  the 
idol  of  their  worship — the  dollar.  Some  there  be  whose  vile  lives 
would  add  a  shade  of  black  to  even  tlie  darkest  pages  of  the  Inferno, 
and  whose  deeds  would  shame  the  worst  of  the  old  Koman  emperors 
in  a  contest  of  viciousness.  Cruelty  and  selfishness  thrive  in  this 
great  metropolis  of  the  western  world  when*  the  battle  of  life  is  so 
hot.  And  yet  with  it  all,  amid  its  cold  and  calculating  hordes,  many 
are  found  who  have  within  them  the  spirit  of  human  love  and  charity, 
the  sj)irit  which  recognizes  the  common  bonds  of  all  humanity,  the 
spirit  which  says  “I  am  my  brother's  keeper.”  And  to  such  an  one 
as  these  came  the  idea  of  a  community  Christmas  tree — the  tree 
which  should  ho  laden  only  with  light  and  love  and  a  nu'ssage  of  good 
cheer;  the  tree  which  should  bring  together  thousands  of  lonely  souls 
and  by  contact  with  other  thousands  remind  them  that  all  men  are 
after  all  akin,  that  still  there  is  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
allow,  and  that  fellowship  and  good  clu'er  ar(>  stiU  as  free  as  air  to 
those  who  seek  them. 

And  so,  on  December  24,  “Christmas  eve,”  1912,  the  fli’st  “tree  of 
light,”  as  it  has  since  been  called,  appeared  in  Madison  Square,  the 
very  heart  of  commercial  New  York.  No  one  knew  who  placed  it 
there,  or  at  least  no  one  would  tell.  Even  the  newspapers  caught  the 
spirit,  and  refrained  from  publishing  the  names  of  those  who  started 
and  maintained  the  jiroject.  Some  one  had  asked  for  permission  to 
erect  the  tn^e  and  to  string  the  wires  which  were  to  supj)ly  the  thousands 
of  nudticolored  lights  that  decorated  it.  Again,  some  one  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  susp('nd  above  the  tree  a  brilliant  electric  star — the  “star 
of  hope  ” — and  to  let  it  stay  there  to  shine  every  night  the  year  round, 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  “tree  of  light”  had  stood  and  where  it 
would  stand  again  each  following  ('hristmas.  The  authorities  gave 
their  permission  and  the  huge  evergreen  tree  was  I'rected  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  park — the  place  that  belonged  to  the  jieople — and  as  night  came 
on  its  beautiful  colored  lights  began  to  attract  the  strolling  crowds. 
Trained  voices  started  Christmas  songs  and  carols,  and  the  crowd 
grew  larger.  More  than  10,000  jieojile  crowded  the  park  and  the 
prevailing  good  cluM'r  became  contagious.  KecoUections'offchildhood 
Christmases  softened  many  hardened  hearts,  and  finally  old  and  young 
joined  in  the  singing  of  well-known  airs  and  religious  and  patriotic 
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PHILADELPHIA’S  COMMUNITY  CHUISTMAS  THEE. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  community  Christmas  trees  ever  seen  was  the  great  Norway  spruce, 
65  feet  high,  with  a  spread  of  50  feet,  which  was  l)rouglit  last  year  from  a  farm  in  Burlington 
County,  N.  J.,  set  up  in  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  trimmed  with  4.000 
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songs.  No  gifts  wore  liung  on  tlu*  tn*(*  for  distribution.  It  was  not 
tliero  to  disjiense  alms;  it  was  tluM-i*  to  bright(Mi  and  to  choor  the  spirit, 
and  woll  did  it  accomplish  its  mission. 

Aft(*r  the  tree  was  taken  down  the  star  which  shone  above  it  every 
night  was  permitted  to  remain.  It  still  shines  there  every  night,  and 
of  it  a  newspaper  man  wrote  in  the  New  York  World: 

We  are  thankful  that  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  Madison  .Square,  a  new  star  gleams — 
a  .sign  of  man’s  love  for  his  fellow  man  in  the  firmament.  It  is  announced  that  ‘‘an 
unknown  person”  has  been  granted  a  permit  to  burn  a  large  electric  star  against  the 
sky  there  in  the  city’s  heart  every  night  of  the  year  from  dusk  till  dawn.  An  adver¬ 
tisement?  Yes,  and  the  best  advertisement  ever  ])ut  forth — publicity  for  a  throb¬ 
bing  thought  of  love  and  kindness.  The  new  star  is  to  burn  in  the  sky  “  as  a  symbol 
to  all  who  see  it  of  hope,  peace,  and  good  will.”  There  let  it  burn  its  message  of 
tender  altruism  against  the  sky,  the  while  we  build  a  better  city  underneath  that 
star. 

The  American  Press  Association  sent  out  to  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  an  illustrated  story  of  New  York’s  community  tree  and 
its  success.  Suggestions  were  made  for  other  cities  to  follow  this 
e.xample— and  another  natioital  custom  was  bom.  The  next  year 
some  160  cities  and  towns  had  each  its  community  Christmas  tree. 
For  C’liristmas  of  1914  over  300  were  on  the  list,  and  just  how  many 
there  will  be  for  1915  no  one  knows  as  yet.  Large  cities  and  small 
towns  all  have  taken  to  the  idea,  and  the  community  Christmas  tree 
has  come  to  stay.  The  spirit  which  prompts  the  movement  is  born 
of  the  sweetest  and  deepest  wellsprings  of  the  human  heart  and  an 
institution  so  founded  becomes  easily  established. 

For  any  city  or  town  to  have  a  community  Christmas  tree  is  com¬ 
paratively  an  easy  matter.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  start  the 
movement;  after  that  it  spreads  and  spreads  until  the  whole  towm  or 
city  is  imbued  with  the  spirit.  In  some  instances  a  big-hearted  citi¬ 
zen  makes  the  suggestion  in  a  meeting  of  a  chamber  of  commerce; 
again  it  may  be  a  sympathetic  woman  in  a  broad-gauged  woman’s 
club.  Often  the  lighting  company  which  furnishes  the  city  will  vol¬ 
untarily  string  the  wires  and  furnish  the  lights  free  of  charge;  the 
railway  company  will  haul  the  tree  from  a  distance,  in  case  none  can 
be  had  near  by,  generally  free  of  charge.  People  of  musical  or  his¬ 
trionic  talent  will  contribute  their  share  toward  the  entertainment, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  singing  of  Christmas  songs  may  also  have 
added  features,  such  as  a  pageant  depicting  scenes  coiinected  with 
the  birth  of  the  Savior,  etc.  All  will  become  interested.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  an  eastern  city  where  there  is  quite  a  large  foreign  popidation 
the  leaders  among  the  Italians  were  asked  to  have  the  colony  join  in 
the  festivities  and  to  have  the  children  and  older  j)ersons  who  could 
sing  to  render  some  of  their  own  Christmas  and  national  songs.  The 
request  came  too  late  for  them  to  prepare  their  part  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,  but  they  showed  their  gratitude,  saying  "This  is  the  first  time 
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we  Italians  have  been  asked  to  be  in  anything  in  the  city,  and  we 
thank  you.  Next  year  we  will  have  a  trained  ehoiTis  to  take  part 
with  you.’’  In  New  York  last  year,  according  to  an  account  in  the 
American  City,  a  special  etl’ort  was  made  to  convey  a  message  of 
peace  to  the  multitude  who  gathere<l  around  the  tree  to  listen  to  the 
music  and  join  in  the  choruses. 

Copies  of  the  ])eacc  hymn  written  by  Kev.  II.  Periera  Mendes  were 
distributed  to  the  people  and  sent  to  various  cities  throughout  the 
country,  and  later  even  to  Europe,  with  accounts  of  the  ceremonies. 
Voicing  this  j)lea  for  peace,  Os-ke-non-ton,  a  Mohawk  Indian  singer, 
rei)resented  ])rimeval  America  in  the  leading  of  the  throng.  When 
the  lights  began  to  glow  from  the  lowest  branches  of  the  tree  and 
extended  gradually  uj)ward  to  the  tojnnost  light  of  all,  trumpeters 
stationed  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  sounded  their  greetings  to  the  four 
([uarters  of  the  heavens  and  were  answered  by  other  trumpeters  on 
the  steps  of  a  neighboring  church,  where  stood  Os-ke-non-ton  in  the 
garb  of  his  tribe,  waiting  to  lead  tbe  chorus  of  300  voices  in  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  ])eace  hymn  to  the  music  of  America  as  the  ])rocession 
mov('d  from  the  church  to  the  tree: 

“Father  enthroiKKl  on  high! 

Humbly  Thy  children  cry 
Send  peace  on  earth. 

May  peace,  i)rosperity, 

Fill  earth  from  sea  to  sea; 

May  mankind  bend  the  knee 
In  fear  of  Thee. 

Standing  on  the  platform  the  Indian  chanted  one  of  his  tribal 
songs,  an  invocation  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  then 
delivered,  with  band  accompaniment,  Arthur  FarwcH’s  “Fidfill- 
ment,”  with  its  opening  cry: 

“Joy,  brothers,  joy!  The  far-spread  vision  of  light  behold!” 

'riius  all  nationalities  join  in  the  festivities,  and  in  addition  to  the 
human  spirit  of  fellowsbij)  is  evoked  the  feeling  of  civic  pride,  a  pride 
tUat  each  and  all  may  share,  for  it  takes  them  all  to  make  up  what 
constitutes  the  city  or  the  town  in  which  they  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being.  May  the  movement  grow  until  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  in  the  country  will  have  been  brought  into  line  and  have  its 
own  “community  Ghristmas  tre('.” 
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WITH  tlu'  uiK'xpoctod  (U'liiisc  of  Sonor  Dr.  Juan  M.  Saracho, 
first  vico  president  of  tlie  Republic  of  Bolivia,  there 
passed  out  of  the  public  life  of  that  country  one  who 
had  given  to  it  many  years  of  faithfid  and  disinterested 
service  both  in  otlicial  and  ('ducational  fields.  Dr.  Saracho  w'as  a 
law^yer  of  prestige  and  influence  and  commanded  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  all.  Calm  and  deliberate*  by  nature*,  his  veal’s  of  stuely  anel 
e'xpcrience,  together  with  his  w'ell-receegnizeel  public  spirit  and 
patriotism,  made  him  mue-li  seiught  for  e»n  important  matters  eif  state 
and  nation.  At  his  initiative  there  was  establisheel  at  Camarge)  a 
lyceum  anel  sheirtly  after  this  he  was  nameel  traveling  pre)fe*ssor  in 
the  colleges  anel  unive*rsities  e>f  the  country.  Later  he  w’as  elected 
rector  of  the  Lhuve*rsity  of  Peitosi.  In  the  affairs  of  state  he  occupied 
prominent  peisitions  at  varieius  tim(*s.  He  w'as  senator  from  the 
De*partment  eif  Tarija  anel  tlien  minister  eef  public  instruction  anel 
justice  luring  the  pre*sieh*ncy  of  Gen.  Panelo.  In  the  first  administra¬ 
tion  e)f  Gen.  Montes  he  was  again  appointeel  minister  of  instructiein 
and  justice.  During  the  term  of  Villazeen,  Dr.  Saracho  w^as  se*cond 
vice  presielent  of  the  country.  At  the  time  e)f  his  death  he  w’as  fimt 
vice  presielent  anel  pre*sielent  eef  the  natieenal  congress.  He  alse> 
served  in  twei  cabinets  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  recognition 
of  the  greatness  anel  e*ste*eni  eif  the  eleceased,  Pre*sielent  Montes 
arranged  feir  the  remains  tee  be  brought  freim  Tupiza  tei  La  Paz,  so 
that  appropriate  final  lieineirs  might  be  paid  at  the  capital. 

The  tragic  eleath  e)f  Ge*n.  dose  Gom(*s  Pinheiro  Machado,  vice 
president  eef  the  Se*nate  eef  Brazil,  breiught  tee  an  untimely  close  the 
career  of  a  neitable  publie*  imin.  While  e*ngre)ssed  in  conversation 
w'ith  a  numbe*r  e)f  pre)mine*nt  senateirs  at  erne*  eef  the  leaeling  hotels  in 
Rio  de  daneire),  the*  ge*ne*rid  was  struck  eleewn  by  an  assailant  anel 
shortly  eifter  passe*el  away  eis  ji  re'sult  eif  the*  fatal  wounel.  Gen.  Pin- 
heire)  Machaeh)  was  a  leaeler  in  the*  pe)litie*al  life  of  his  country  anel  a 
nie*mbe*r  e)f  a  family  wlmse*  niime*  is  intimate-ly  linke*el  with  important 
achievenu'nts  eef  Bnizil.  He*  was  be»rn  in  Sae)  Luiz,  vState  eef  Rie) 
Granele  eh)  Sul,  anel  e*eluctite*el  iiv  his  native*  State.  Aspiring  te)  a 
military  care'er,  he  le*ft  he»me*  eit  the  age  e)f  1.5  tee  atte'iid  a  military 
sche)ol,  but  feer  reaseens  e»f  he*altli  was  e)blige*el  te)  abanelon  the*se  platis 
anel  w'emt  te)  Sae)  Paule),  whe*re*  he*  e’e)mi)le*te*el  stuelie*s  in  law.  Return¬ 
ing  te)  his  he)me  State,  he*  organize*el  se)cietie*s  anel  persiste*ntly  agi- 
tateel  the  establishme*nt  e)f  a  re*publican  feerm  e)f  ge)vernme*nt  te) 
replace  the  then  monarchy.  He*  assiste*el  in  the*  feeuneling  e)f  the* 
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newspaper  entitled  '“A  Federa^ao,”  tlie  organ  of  the  republican 
party.  With  the  do^vTlfall  of  the  empire  the  general  was  elected 
senator  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  represented  his  State  in  the 
senate,  having  been  reelected  nine  consecutive  terms.  He  was  also 
serving  his  third  term  as  vice  president  t)f  that  body.  As  a  lawyer 
and  leader  in  public  affairs  Gen.  Pinheiro  Machado  was  well  known, 
and  his  death  is  deeply  deplored. 

Paul  Fuller,  who  was  President  Wilson’s  personal  representative 
for  some  time  in  Mexico,  recentlj'  died  at  his  home  in  Kew  York  City. 
In  his  death  the  country  lost  an  able,  honorable,  and  public-spirited 
citizen  as  well  as  an  international  lawyer  of  high  ideals  and  inter¬ 
national  prominence.  Perhaps  no  better  characterization  of  the 
varied  activities  and  broad  human  sympathies  which  raised  him  high 
in  the  esteem  of  all  can  be  found  than  in  the  following  statement  by 
one  of  his  intimate  friends: 

He  was  a  seholar,  a  j)ul)Uc  citizen,  a  iKiwerful  lawyer,  and  an  open-hearted,  clear- 
minded  gentleman,  who.se  life  was  given  to  many  go'xl  cause's  and  who.se  friendshij) 
had  in  it  a  peculiar  warmth.  *  *  *  The  {diilosophic  and  literary  interests  for 
which  he  laid  broad  foundations  in  his  youth  were  never  abandoned  in  later  life,  but 
were  kept  under  constant  cultivation.  His  grc'atest  nu'rit  was  courage.  He  always 
believed  that  something  could  be  done  and  never  feared  consequences. 

Mr.  Fuller  wtts  born  in  1848  and  spent  his  early  years  with  Spanish 
friends  of  his  father  in  California.  Subsequently  he  was  placed  at 
the  school  of  Charles  (’oudert,  an  officer  of  Najtoleon’s  Old  Guard 
who  emigrated  to  the  I'nited  States.  Choosing  law  as  a  career  his 
work  was  largely  in  the  direction  of  international  practice.  He  took 
an  active  j)art  as  counsel  in  a  celebrated  case  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
United  States  represented  various  foreign  Governments.  In  recog¬ 
nition  for  services  in  its  behalf  the  French  Government  decorated 
him  some  years  ago  as  Chevalii'r  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Mr.  Fuller 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  dean  of  the  Fordham  Law  School 
and  always  stood  high  as  an  advocate  for  the  establishment  of  a 
loftier  code  of  ethics  for  the  legal  profession.  Mr.  Ffdler  possessed  a 
splendid  private  library  of  some  d0,000  volumes,  carefully  selected 
and  including  works  in  French  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  in  English. 
The  knowledge  of  languages,  together  with  a  peculiar  personal  charm 
and  sincerity,  brought  him  close  to  the  hearts  of  his  associates,  and 
to  this  quality  may  be  ascribed  his  ability*  to  get  at  the  truth  and 
depth  of  matters  on  his  special  missions.  He  always  manifested  a 
lively  interest  in  Pan  American  activities,  and  was  a  member  of  and 
contributor  to  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  and  other 
learned  organizations. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Eldridge,  vice 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  while  on  a  trip 
across  the  Andes  on  his  way  from  Chile  to  Bolivia,  was  received  with 
sorrow  by  Ids  business  associates  and  his  many  friends.  Mr.  Eldridge 
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was  traveling  through  South  America  looking  after  the  development 
of  the  bank’s  interests  there  and  negotiating  with  bankers  and  mer¬ 
chants  for  the  organization  of  new  facilities  by  which  commodities 
from  South  America  might  be  directed  toward  United  States  markets 
instead  of  to  Europe,  as  they  have  hitherto  gone.  Mr.  Eldridge’s  rise 
in  the  banking  world  was  rapid  and  interesting.  Born  in  Decatur, 
Ill.,  he  received  a  college  preparator}’^  education,  but  chose  business 
for  a  career.  lie  became  cashier  of  the  Gainesville  National  Bank 
and  later  was  elected  one  of  its  oflicers.  He  next  identified  himself 
with  the  Texas  Bankers’  Association,  acquired  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  banking,  and  soon  after  was  elected  president  of 
that  organization.  He  then  associated  himself  with  the  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Houston  as  cashier,  became  vice  president  there, 
and  resigned  to  accept  a  vice  presidency  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Colorado  Springs,  and  two  years  later  returned  to  Texas  as  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Houston.  He  was  occupying 
that  post  when  he  accepted  the  invitation  in  1913  to  become  one  of 
the  executives  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Mr.  Eldridge 
was  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  constructive  banker  and 
an'especial  authority  on  the  organization  of  banking  facilities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  national  and  international  movement  to  markets  of 
important  commodities. 

In  one  of  the  largo  and  attractively  furnished  rooms  of  the  national 
palace  at  San  Salvador,  a  room  quite  luxuriant  with  its  soft  har¬ 
monious)  blending  of  rich  velvets  and  tapestry,  there  presides  with 
the  dignity  and  courtesy  befitting  an  official  in  that  exalted  position, 
Sefior  Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Suarez,  the  minister  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador.  Minister  Martinez  Suarez  was 
called  to  administer  the  delicate  duties  of  that  responsible  post  after 
having  demonstrated  his  character,  tact,  and  ability  in  private  life 
and  in  public  offices  of  lesser  importance.  Since  he  has  been  in 
oflice  he  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  that  entente  cordiale  which 
his  country  enjoys  with  other  nations,  both  far  and  near.  Although 
Salvador  is  the  smallest  of  the  21  independent  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  it  makes  up  for  this  limitation  of  territory  by 
its  large  population,  nearly  1,700,000,  or  eight  times  the  population 
per  square  mile  of  the  United  States.  In  governing  the  foreign 
affairs  of  this  happy  little  country.  Dr.  Martinez  Suarez  has  been 
eminently  successful.  The  minister  has  an  attractive  personality, 
and  is  modest  and  retiring  by  nature,  but  a  few  minutes’  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  reveals  a  delightful  sense  of  humor  and  a  pleasing 
readiness  to  assist  those  in  need  of  his  aid.  Before  accepting  this 
po.sition  in  the  cabinet  Dr.  Martinez  Suarez  had  established  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  lawyer  and  jurist  throughout  Central  America.  He  served 
as  judge  in  the  courts  of  first  appeal,  was  deputy  and  also  president 
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of  the  National  Congress,  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
member  of  the  second  juridical  congress  of  Central  America,  and 
delegate  from  El  wSalvador  to  the  fourth  Pan  American  Conference 
at  Buenos  Aires.  He  also  served  as  minister  to  some  of  the  Central 
American  countries,  and  at  one  time  was  member  of  the  Central 
American  court  of  justice  at  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica. 

The  presence  in  the  United  States  of  Senor  Don  Jose  Vallc-Riestra, 
the  talented  Peruvian  composer,  has  served  to  stimulate  interest 
among  music  lovers  in  the  melodies  of  the  ancient  Incas  as  revived 
and  interpreted  by  this  interest.  Although  Senor  Jose  Valle-Riestra 
received  his  musical  education  in  France,  his  Peruvian  nativity  and 
love  for  that  land  were  factors  strongly  enough  developed  in  him  to 
make  him  find  abundance  of  inspiration  in  the  folklore  of  his  people 
and  to  enable  him  to  reveal  the  beautifid  possibilities  hidden  in  the 
ancient  Inca  music  which  tradition  had  preserved  from  remote  times, 
antedating  by  far  those  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  composer  em¬ 
ploys  but  few  of  the  old  Indian  motives,  but  he  really  appropriates  the 
spirit  of  that  lost  art  and  infuses  it  into  his  music.  With  a  growing  in- 
b'rest  in  the  United  States  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  higher  social, 
literary,  and  cultural  activities  of  the  JLatin  American  countries,  the 
dramatic  and  musical  eflorts  of  the  composer  are  meeting  a  responsive 
note.  Senor  Jose  Valle-Riestra  is  the  author  of  two  operas  based  on 
Peruvian  historical  themes.  The  fimt,  “  Ollanta,”  was  produced  with 
great  success  in  Lima  and  is  founded  on  the  weU-known  Inca  drama  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  said  to  have  been  acted  during  the  great 
annual  “liestas”  of  that  olden  civilization.  The  other  work  is  ctUled 
“Atahualpa,”  founded  on  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  the 
S])aniards.  The  composer  has  tdso  written  a  requiem  mass,  and  is 
now  at  work  on  a  one-act  opera  in  English  based  on  a  Jamaican 
legend  and  which  will  be  called  “The  Blush  of  Me-tah-ne.”  The 
libretto  for  the  latter  will  be  written  by  another  Peruvian  who  has 
idready  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  playwright,  S<mor  Don  Alfonso 
Washington  Pezet,  son  of  the  Peruvian  minister  in  Washington. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  the  United  States  consul  at  Rosario,  Argen¬ 
tina,  was  born  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1885.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  then  continued  his  studies  abroad  at  the  ficole 
Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  at  Paris.  In  1908  he  entered  the 
consular  service  as  vice  and  deputy  consul  general  at  Petrograd. 
Later  that  year  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar  post  at  Barcelona, 
Spain.  After  two  years  in  Spain,  Mr.  Dawson  was  sent  to  the  con¬ 
sulate  general  at  Frankfort.  While  serving  here  he  successfully 
passed  the  competitve  examinations  for  the  consular  service,  and 
on  November  24,  1913,  received  his  commission  as  consul  at  Rosario. 
With  the  recently  enacted  new  consular  regidations,  Mr.  Dawson 
was  appointed  to  a  higher  grade  in*  the  service,  although  retaining 
his  present  post. 
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Frank  Aiulorson  Henry,  the  Fnited  States  consul  at  Puerta  Plata, 
Dominican  Ke])nl)lie,  was  l)orn  in  Garden  City,  X.  Y.,  December  10, 
1883,  but  later  establislied  bis  residence  at  Wilmin<;ton,  Del.  After 
a  ])id)lic-sebool  education  be  entered  Lebigb  I'niversity,  and  in  1900 
graduat{‘d  with  the  degree  of  chemical  engineer.  'Fbe  next  few 
years  Mi-.  Henry  was  associated  with  various  chemical  concerns, 
when  be  resigned  bis  activities  in  this  direction  and  entered  the  con¬ 
sular  service.  After  ])assing  the  necessary  examinations  be  was  ap- 
jiointed  consul  at  Guadeloujie  in  lt)12,  and  the  following  year  was 
transferred  to  the  post  at  Puerto  Plata,  wbi'n*  be  is  now  located. 
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The  Dreadnaught  of  Packing  Houses  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Americas  dealing  with  the  new  Armoui-  packing  plant 
at  La  Plata,  Argentina.  The  establishment  of  this  institution  in 
Argentina  forged  another  link  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  South  .\merica,  and  was  the  subject  of  considerable  attention 
at  the  bands  of  the  commercial  press  of  both  countries. 

The  Peview  of  the  Kiver  Plate,  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  commenting 
on  the  advent  of  this  important  new  concern  into  Argentina,  referred 
to  it  as- 

a  noteworthy  event,  a.s  it  will  absorb  still  further  lar<;e  (juantitit's  of  Arfientine  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  it  also  initiate.s  a  now  industry  by  tlie  slaughter  and  elaboration  of 
pigs  for  exp  at.  *  *  *  The  undeveloped  state  of  the  pig-niaring  industry  in  Argen¬ 
tina  up  to  the  pre.sent  tiine'has  been  attributed  to  the  lack  of  outlet  for  more  than  the 
moderate  'demands  of  home  consumption,  and  primitive  at  that. 

'Hie  Peview  exprt'sses  its  belief  in  the  succt'ss  of  this  enterprise 
despite  the  ftiilure  of  the  English  “frigorificos”  some  few  years  ago,  due 
to  lack  of  adequate  sujtply.  On  this  point  it  states; 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  better  fortune  will  att<>nd  the  Armour  Co.’s 
enterprise  in  this  direction,  as  rural  opinion  has  undergone  some  education  on  the 
subject  of  pigs  in  recent  years,  and  the  intention  of  the  c(tmpiny  to  ocfiupy  them¬ 
selves  with  the  industry  on  a  large  .scale  was  announced  with  suliicient  anticipation 
to  stimulatejheYnthu.siasm  and  energies  of  pig  breeders,  actual  or  intended. 

Discussing  the  im|)ortance  of  this  industry  and  the  size  of  its 
physical  etjuipment,  the  writer  in  The  Americtis  says: 

The  establi.shment  of  this  plant  is  of  considerable  inter-American  interest  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  is  admitt(“dly  the  largest,  finest,  and  most  pi'rfectly  appointed  packing 
house  ever  built  anywhere.  It  is  anticipated  that  its  operation  will  give  an  impetus 
to  further  beef  raising  and  will  practically  create  swine  raising  on  a  large  scale  in  South 
America.  It  may  mean  a  new  source  of  meat  supply  for  North  America  in  the  decline 
of  our  cattle  industry.  The  placing  of  this  great  plant  in  Argentina  has  impreased 
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i  Siianish.  is  considered  one  of  the  largc.st  and  m^t 
another  important  factor  in  the  commercial  relations 
rhe  plant  was  under  construction  since  beptember, 
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This  packing  house  has  a  d 
and  1 ,000  hogs.  Although 
because  thtre  was  no  marl 
new  plant  will  stimulate 
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upon  people  with  whom  we  would  like  to  do  business  there  an  idea  of  United  States 
industrial  importance.  It  is  a  real  influence  for  more  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

Briefly  described,  the  plant  is  a  group  of  17  steel-concrete  structures  covering  24 
acres  of  ground  and  costing  some  $3,500,000.  It  will  have  a  capacity  for  handling 
1,500  cattle,  2,500  sheep,  and  1,000  hogs.  It  will  employ  some  3,000  men  and  women. 
In  connection  with  it  a  fleet  of  10  refrigerator  steamships  will  be  run  upon  a  regidar 
18-day  schedule,  5  of  them  to  North  America. 

The  article  continues  with  a  brief  description  of  the  location  of  the 
plant  and  refers  to  the  institution  as  typically  inter-Ainerican  inas¬ 
much  as  its  directorate  and  employees  include  people  from  both 
countries.  It  then  continues  thus; 

The  plant  is  called  the  Frigorifico  Armour  de  la  Plata.  *  *  *  Of  the  3,000  who 
will  be  in  physical  charge  of  the  work  of  the  i)lant  only  the  manager,  superintendent, 
department  heads,  and  foremen  were  drawn  from  the  Armour  forces  in  the  United 
States.  The  others  arc  native  workmen,  for  the  most  j)art  Italian  and  Spanish,  and 
300  Argentine  girls.  The  butchers  are  all  Argentinians,  drawn  from  among  thegauchos 
of  the  agricultural  plains,  who  are  notably  exi)ert  with  the  knife. 

Experts  call  the  new  plant  an  advance  over  all  heretofore  constructed  in  mechanical 
design  for  efliciency.  Wages  will  be  higher  in  this  plant  than  in  the  United  States, 
which  may  result  in  i)reventing  its  operation  at  economies  averaging  below  the  north¬ 
ern  plants. 

There  next  follows  a  statement  of  tlie  processes  in  the  industry 
from  the  arrival  of  the  meat  animals  by  rail,  through  their  slaughter, 
the  distribution  of  the  numerous  parts  of  the  animal  to  the  respective 
departments  for  utilization  and  manufacture  in  by-products,  and  the 
shipment  to  North  America  or  to  Europe. 

As  this  plant  intends  to  encourage  the  raising  of  hogs  on  a  large 
scale  throughout  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  writer  makes  the 
following  comment  on  this  phase  of  the  industry: 

The  facilities  for  hog  slaughter  provided  in  this  new  plant  represent  the  first  actual 
demonstration  of  faith  in  the  hog-raising  possibilities  of  Argentina,  which  has  so  far 
produced  very  little  volume  in  the  way  of  hogs,  largely  because  there  was  no  market. 
The  Armour  investment  in  hog-slaughtering  facilities  has  been  made  with  an  eye 
to  the  time  when  Argentina  develops  its  possibilities  in  this  promising  line. 

In  this  connection  it  is  both  gratifying  and  interesting  to  note  the 
favor  with  which  ^Vrgentina  itself  welcomed  the  establishment  of 
this  new  industry  as  reflected  in  the  following  excerpts  from  an 
article  in  a  Buenos  Aires  publication : 

This  important  company,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  the  great  energy  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  North  American  people,  is  erecting  on  Argentine  soil  an  establishment 
worthy  of  Its  strength  and  prestige,  and  an  establishment  which  will  be  a  conclusive 
and  positive  revelation  of  Argentine  riches  and  industrial  power. 

Factories,  industrial  units  of  the  size  of  the  Armour  packing  house  at  La  Plata,  are 
what  this  country  needs  especially  to  develop  its  economic  strength,  to  expand  to  its 
greatest  limits  the  riches  of  its  mother  industry.  Above  all,  the.se  factories  with  the 
enormous  expansion  of  their  products  must  make  us  better  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  must  bear  witness  outside  our  national  frontiers  of  what  we  are — a  people 
full  of  zeal  for  what  is  beautiful,  for  what  is  great,  for  all  that  gives  visions  and  hopes 
of  better  times;  a  people  hard  working  and  progressive  and  cultured,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  a'mission  in  the  world. 
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For  this  reason  we  salute  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  the  incori)oration  of  this  great 
monument  to  our  national  progress;  a  monument  which  will  help  us  bind  more  closely 
the  many  chains  with  a  nation  which  is  a  glory  and  pride  to  all  the  continent  and  whose 
friendship  is  dear  to  us. 

Everything  in  this  giant  of  the  packing  industry  speaks  eloquently  of  the  ingenious 
and  practical  make-up  of  the  Yankee,  even  to  the  slightest  detail.  For  instance,  the 
many  elevators  controlled  by  electricity.  *  *  *  Each  department  has  its  dressing 
room  and  many  shower  baths  for  the  workmen.  *  *  *  jhe  sewer,  8  kilometers 
long,  that  will  carry  the  sewage  of  the  establishment  far  away  from  the  coast  into  the  \ 
sea  out.side.  ♦  *  *  q'he  section  which  the  veterinarian  inspectors  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  will  occupy.  They  are  charged  with  watching  the  processing  of 
the  product,  and  their  department  is  very  light,  roomy,  and  coinlortable,  the  be.st  ' 
that  ex'st  in  similar  establishm(‘uts.  *  *  *  The  other  building  facing  the  dock  is  , 
set  aside  for  the  adinini.-^tration  and  here  there  will  be  lai'king  none  of  that  simple  / 
equipment,  elegant  and  practiial,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  otlices  of  North  ' 
.\merica.  \ 

On  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  this  coiuincrcial  enterprise 
a  special  gunhoat  from  liuenos  Aires  brought  to  tlie  ftinction  a  dis- 
tinguished  jtarly.  among  wliom  were  His  Excellency  Dr.  Victorino 
de  la  Plaza,  President  of  tlie  Argentine  Kepuhlic;  the  vice  jtresidenl 
of  the  Kepuhlic;  the  United  States  and)assador,  cabinet  ministers, 
deputies,  and  representatives  of  tlie  bar  and  commercial  and  breeders' 
associations. 

Booker  Taliaferro  Washington  is  the  subject  of  a  special  article  in 
the  Xovemher  number  of  tlie  S|)anish  edition  of  the  Bfi.i.ktix 
dealing  with  the  life,  service,  and  work  of  this  noted  leader  of  the 
Xegro  race.  The  following  is  the  English  version  of  that  article: 

“One  farm  bought,  one  house  built,  one  .school  maintained,  one  ollice  well  tilled, 
one  lift*  cleanly  lived,  will  tell  mori*  in  our  favor  than  all  the  ab.stract  eloquence  that 
can  bt*  .summoned  to  plead  our  cause.'’  In  this  one  sentt'iice,  written  by  Booker 
Washington,  is  disjdayeil  the  wholtt  philosophy  of  that  vi*ry  remarkable  man  for  the 
uplift  of  the  Negro  race  in  tlu;  United  .State's. 

Bare  is  it  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  a  man  ha.s  spoketi  .so  briefly,  yet  in  one 
.sentt'iice  so  compreht'usively  summetl  up  the  vt'ry  genius  of  progrt'ss  anti  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  by  eloipienct!  ami  by  mouthings  that  man  atlvances  but  by  patient, 
eonscit*ntiou.s,  anil  capablt'  work.  No  race  can  impress  itself  upon  tlii*  wttrldand  take 
that  station  in  the  world's  affairs  which  it  belii*v(*s  itst'lf  entitlctl  to  merely  by  rttgis- 
tering  its  claim,  evtm  though  that  registration  bt*  in  wtird.s’of  the  nmst  burning 
anti  melting  eloquenct*.  To  progress  ttne  must  work  anil  one  must  acquire. 

Booker  Washington  .saw  that  this  was  tht;  It's.son,  the  one  prt'eminently  vital  it'.sson 
which  must  be  taught  his,  tin*  Nt'gro,  race.  To  thi*  teaching  of  this  It'sson  In', 
tin*  most  capablt*  man  that  his  race  has  yet  jirodiit-eil  in  the  I'niteil  Statt's,  dt^voted 
his  life's  work. 

BtKikt'r  Taliaferro  Washington  was  born  in  the  .State  of  \’irginia  about  IS.fS-  he 
nt'vt'r  knew  tin*  exact  tlatt*  of  his  own  birth-  of  a  negro  slavt*  woman  anti  an  unknown 
whiti!  fatln*r.  ,\f|er  tin*  Civil  War  and  tin;  abolition  of  slavery  tin*  mother,  being  then 
frt't;,  inarrieil  a  negro  man  and  the  family  moveil  to  tin*  Stale  of  Wt*sl  X'irginia.  As  a 
inert*  chilli  Booker  Wa.shinglon  worketl  in  iht!  West  Virginia  salt  anti  coal  mines.  At 
this  limt!  In*  was  an  illiteralt*  ainl  practically  namtdess  lilllt*  boy.  It  must  lie 
remembt'rt'd  that  the  namt:  Booker  Taliaft*rro  Washington  was  one  he  sub.seqiit'iitly 
gave  hirn.st'lf  for  in  his  youngest  tlays  he  was  like  ihousainls  of  other  little  negro 
chihlren  in  iht*  .South  almost  without  a  Uiinn*.  But  the  tlivine  sjiark  was  in  this  one 
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little  iie<;ro's  ijoul,  the  eraviiiir  for  an  educalioii,  to  be  soinelhinp,  a  craving  that  could 
not  be  suppressed,  .'so  he  worki-d  his  way  in  1872  acro.ss  the  States  of  West  Virginia 
aTid  Virginia  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  a  school  organized  for 
teaching  Negro  an<l  Indian  boys.  For  three  yc'ars  he  ])aid  his  expenses  at  Hampton 
by  .serving  as  janitor.  In  IST-o  he  went  back  to  West  N'irginia  and  taught  in  a  local 
negro  .school  for  three  years,  himself  the  most  diligimt  student  of  all.  Then  for  one 
y(“ar  h  *  attended  the  Wayland  Seminary  in  Washington  and  in  187!t  was  appointed 
an  instructor  at  his  first  sclnxil  in  Hampton.  Two  years  later  he  accepted  a  call  to 
organize  and  become  the  principal  of  a  negro  normal  schcol  at  Tuskegee  in  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

The  Tuskegee  school  became  Booker  Washington's  life  work  and  by  this  he  was 
known  and  by  this  he  is  judged.  His  creative  life  began  with  the  opening  of  this 
school  .Inly  4,  1881,  and  ended  with  his  death  at  Tuskegee  November  14,  1915. 

In  1889  the  State  of  Alabama  appropriated  ■‘i!2.(M)0  as  an  annual  contribution  to  ])ay 
teachers'  salaries  in  an  institute  to  be  organized  and  known  as  the  Tuskegee  istate 
Normal  .School.  Booker  Wiushington  was  invited  and  accejited  the  invitation  to 
organize*  the  school  and  to  become  ])rincii>al.  There  was  no  fund  for  buildings  and 
nothing  to  begin  with  except  the  State  grant  of  82. (KK)  i  increa.sed  in  1884  to  8:U(KM)  and 
afterwards  to  84. .599).  The  first  start  was  made  in  a  negro  church  and  a  single  out¬ 
building  lent  by  the  negro  community  of  Tuskegee,  with  one  teachc'r  and  :>(»  jiupils. 
Fifieen  years  had  then  ('lai).sed  since  the  clo.se  of  the*  Civil  War  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Negro  race.  During  this  period  that  race  had  accom])li.sbed  but  little  in  the  South, 
whore  the  great  ma-ss  of  them  wen*.  Tlu'y  had  had  leaders,  and  .some  of  these  were 
men  of  cai)acity  and  most  of  them  were  good,  if  not  <‘onviiicing,  speakers,  but  none  had 
grasped  tin*  real  jirobleni  of  negro  advancement.  It  remained  for  Booker  Washington 
to  do  this.  It  was  not  by  prating  of  the  wrongs  of  slavery,  the  rights  of  man,  or  the 
e<juality  of  the  races,  nor  yet  by  whining  or  by  truculence  that  the  negro  could  compier 
his  ])lace.  B(H)ker  Washington  saw  that  in  order  to  gain  re.'ijject  he  must  merit  re.spect. 
Work  and  study,  these  were  his  watchwords.  For  the  lirst  10  years  of  Tuskegee's 
e.xistence,  Booker  Washington's  time,  or  so  much  of  it  as  could  be  spared  from  actual 
<-lass  work,  was  spent  in  teaching  the  jteo])le  of  the  .'south,  not  alone  the  negroes,  but 
the  whites  as  well,  the  value  of  inaustrial  education.  In  1881  there  was  no  .school  in 
•Vlabama,  Mississi])pi,  (leorgia,  Florida.  Loui.-<iana,  South  Carolina,  or  Texas,  white  or 
black,  which  gave  attention  to  industrial  education,  and  the  Ham])ton  .School  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  the  only  .school  in  all  the  South  that  gave  to  the  negro  what  coidd  be  con- 
.sidered  a  practical  industrial  education.  In  the  North  the  condition  was  somewhat 
better,  nut  far  from  .satisfactory.  Now,  duealmostentirely  to  the  exam]>le  of  Tuskegee, 
there  is  no  State.  North  or  South,  wh(*re  industrial  and  vocational  education  for  the 
negro  is  not  easily  obtainable.  It  was  lu'cessary  for  Washington  to  have  money,  land, 
and  buildings  for  the  needs  of  bis  .school.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  ajijieal  for  iirivate 
aid.  and  it  was  nece.s.sary  for  bis  school  to  be  a  succe.ss  in  order  that  he  might  obtain 
this  aid.  In  other  words,  starting  with  almost  nothing,  the  venture  must  jirove  a 
succe.ss  in  order  to  win  tin*  a])])roval  of  the  community,  becau.se  this  a])]>roval  was  the 
very  foundation  on  whicb  it  was  built.  The  ajijiroval  must  conu*  from  both  races, 
w'hite  and  black;  the  latter,  becau.se  without  it  be  could  not  lioi>e  to  lead  his  j)eo])le 
forward  to  the  light  of  civilization  and  ))rogre.s.s;  the  former,  because  without  the  white 
man  he  could  not  sectire  the  land,  the  moni'y,  and  the  moral  aid  n(‘ces,sary  to  succe.ss. 
Wa.shington  accomjilished  what  even  now  seems  almost  the  imjaissibh*.  He  convinced 
the  northern  white  man  of  the  impracticability  of  iiortlierii  schemes  for  negro  advance¬ 
ment.  He  convinced  the  southern  white  man  that  the  educated  n(*gro  need  not  be  a 
demagogue  atid  a  i)olitical  jiaiuh'r,  and  above  all  he  convinced  the  negro  himself  that 
it  w'as  only  by  personal  attainments  and  character  that  he  could  win  the  re.spect  oreven 
the  toleration  of  the  white  man.  Through  it  all  be  ke]it  bis  self-re.sj)ect .  for  he  was 
proud  of  his  race  and  believeu  that  it  bad  in  store  a  great  destiny.  He  often  contrasted 
his  own  with  the  Indian  race  in  the  Fnited  States  and  .showed  bow  the  one  bad  I  hrjf\  ed 
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iiotwith.staiKliutr  2-jO  years  of  slavery  and  liow  tlie  oilier  liad  alniosi  entirely  vanislied. 
So  it  was  not  witlioni  reason  that  he  said  "‘The  Xestro  seems  to  ho  about  the  only  ra<  e 
that  has  been  able  to  look  the  white  man  in  tin*  face  and  live.’’ 

The  first  years  of  the  school  were  hard  but  success  came.  The  first  donation  was  a 
mule,  then  a  bit  of  land,  then  a  little  money,  (iradtially  the  srif*?  were  lariter  and  tin 
selio')!  j)ros])frcd.  From  30  inijiils  it  had  100,  soon  many  hundreds,  then  a  thousand. 
In  1001  there  were  !KK)  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  there  were  :!7  sejiarate 
branches  of  industry  in  ojieration  and  jiroducts  from  mechanical  dejiartments  alone 
to  the  value  of  over  SHMt.tMK)  were  sold.  Most  of  the.  labor  in  orectinst  the  bnildinjis 
at  Tiuskeftee  has  been  i>erformed  by  the  ^nipils.  The  school  has  p-aduated  thousands 
of  mechanics,  farmers,  skilled  laborers,  and  teachers  of  all  kinds.  Tiiskeijee  p'aduates 
are  in  every  ne,po  schml  whether  industrial  or  not  and  the  influence  of  'ruskep'c 
jiermeates  every  State  iiithe  ITiion.  The.school  new  hasabout  2,000  students  of  which 
about  fwo-thirds  are  males.  'I'liey  come  from  every  state  of  the  United  States  and 
from  about  two  dozen  foreign  l(>calities.  Tn.skegeo  is  net  a  charity  .school.  Every 
student  must  ]>ay  his  own  ex))en.se.s.  lie  is  charg(>d  .SIO  entrance  fee,  §10  a  month  for 
board,  and  must  buy  his  own  .school  books  and  j  rovide  his  own  clothing.  If  his  means 
are  limited  he  is  given  an  o]>j)ortunity  to  work  and  <*arn  money  in  the  s(  hool  industries. 
'I'll us  he  becomes  self-suiiporting  and  self-reliant .  He  is  taught  how  to  labor  efliciently; 
but  he  is  taught  more,  he  is  taught  the  dignity  of  labor  which  is  the  foundation  of 
clumvter  building. 

broadly  speaking,  the  instruction  imparted  by  Tuskegee  is  of  two  kinds — academic 
and  industrial,  but  these  two  are  not  separated,  for  the  basic  idea  of  the  enteiprise 
is  the  inseparable  and  necessary  union  of  the  mental  and  jihysical  attributes.  On 
the  academic  side  the  ordinary  branches  ui>  to  about  a  high-school  grade  are  taught 
and  on  the  industrial  side  carpentry,  wood  turning  and  woodworking,  blacksinithing, 
printing,  wheelwrighting,  harness  making  and  carriage  trimming,  painting,  machine- 
shop  and  steam-engineering  work,  plumbing,  steam  and  water  fitting,  iron  founding, 
tinsmithing.  tailoring,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  electrical  engineering, 
and  gardening.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  cooking,  laundering,  nursing,  and  othei' 
home  industries,  but  the  principal  of  all  the  industrial  teaching  is  farming.  Ten 
years  after  the  organization  of  Tuskeg(*e  in  ISttI  booker  Washington  organized  the 
Negro  I'armers’  Conference  to  meet  yearly  at  'fuskegee.  The  negro  farmers  from 
the  surrounding  country  were  invited  to  assemble  and  talk  over  their  affairs  and  their 
ililliculties.  Local  branch  conferences  were  established  in  .Mabama  and  lat(‘r  all 
ov('r  the  South.  This  farmers’  conf<*rence  has  been  one  of  the  most  eflicient  of  all 
the  Tuskegee  enterprises  and  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  in  improving  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  farming  among  the  blacks.  The  spirit  of  Tuskegee  and  what  that  spirit  leads 
to  can  not  better  be  illustrated  than  by  an  old  negro  farmer  of  the  most  illiterate 
type.  He  had  attended  these  confc'rences  ami  he  had  learned  to  apj)ly  to  his  own 
fields  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  there.  Holding  up  some  stalks  of  cotton  which 
he  had  raised  and  which  showed  a  progressive  improvement  of  from  1  to  2  bulbs  to 
(i  to  12  bulbs  to  the  stalk,  he  said,  “  1  have  had  no  chance  to  study  science,  but  I  am 
making  some  science  myself.”  This  is  Tuskegee  and  this  is  what  it  stands  for. 

In  the  death  of  booker  T.  Washington  the  United  States  has  lost  a  great  and  val¬ 
uable  man.  .\s  a  magazine  writer  has  said,  “His  death  is  a  calamity  to  his  race; 
but  it  is  a  greater  calamity  to  the  whites.” 

Notwithstanding  his  whole  life  emphasized  and  <‘xemplified  the  greater  impor¬ 
tance  of  action  as  compared  with  words,  book<*r  Washington  was  an  able,  fluent, 
and  even  eloquent  speaker.  His  addre.s.K(‘s  before  white  audiences  North  and  South 
were  listened  to  ^vith  profound  interest  and  sympathy,  and  the  leading  men  of  both 
sections  of  the  Union  were  only  too  glad  to  help  him  and  be  a.s.sociat(‘d  with  him  in 
his  work.  That  his  influence  will  live  and  that  his  teaching  and  his  example  will 
continue  in  vitality  is  the  earnest  wish  of  everyone. 
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Stone  Age  Men  of  the  land  of  Fire  is  the  title  uiuler  wliich  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong  writes  most  entertaininglj'  in  the  October  ^ 

number  of  Travel  of  the  life  of  the  ])rimitive  Inilians  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  Some  years  ago  ^Ir.  Furlong  spent  several  months  in  ‘ 

ox])loring  the  wildest  and  least  known  sections  of  southernmost  ‘ 

South  America,  and  his  graphic  accounts  of  the  country  through 
which  he  traveled  and  of  the  wild,  uncomiuered  people  with  whom  he  \ 

lived,  fished,  and  hunted  are  always  replete  with  that  interest  which  t 

pei-sonal  experience  alone  lends  to  narratives  of  this  character.  i 

Of  the  once  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  that  inhabited  the  Fuegian  i 

Archipelago  but  few  still  exist.  With  the  excej)tion  of  the  Onas 
and  the  Yahgans.  they  have  been  driven  out  of  existence  by  the 
white  man,  and  comparatively  few  even  of  these  are  left.  From 
llie  following  excer})ts  of  ^fr.  Furlong’s  story  something  of  the 
j)rimitive  character  and  mode  of  life  of  these  Indians  may  be  gleaned.  * 

In  the  time  of  Ma<'ollan  and  for  over  200  years  after  the  entire  reynon  .south  of  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  wa.s  known  as  Tierra  del  Kuego  d  and  of  lirei,  being  considered 
by  many  as  the  northern  extremity  of  another  contim'iit  still  further  sottth.  of  the 
few  adventurous  mariners  who  made  attemi>ts  to  pass  the  Strait  or  round  The  Horn, 
still  fewer  ventured  to  deviate  from  tlu'.se  two  rotites  to  exj)lore  the  indented  coasts 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Hut  eventually  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  found  to  be  a  vast  and 
intricate  archipelago  compo.sed  of  innumer.ible  islands  terminating  200  miles  further 
south  in  Cape  Horn,  and  .so  to-day  it  is  known  as  the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  the  large.st 
island  as  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  Yahgan  or  canoe  Indians  inhabit  the  channelways  from  the  .southern  coast  of 
Tierra  del  Fttego  to  Ca])e  Horn.  Their  no  less  intt're.sting  j)rimitive  neighbors,  the 
(.)nas.  foot  Indians,  inhabit  the  den.se  forests  of  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  northern  half  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  a  more  or  le.ss  oj)en,  undulating  country 
with  a  few  ranges  of  low  mountains  and  i)at<-hed  with  cop.se-like  areas  of  woodlands. 

The  .southern  half  is  a  ruggt'd.  mountainous  country  where  the  southern  .\ndcs  send 
their  ])innacled  snow-crowned  .shafts  into  the  clouds  and  shunt  great  gla<-iers  down 
the  valleyways  and  into  the  cliannels  and  inlets  of  the  imhuited  coast.  Fxcej>t  on 
the  extreme  western  .storm-]»eaten  end  of  the  i.sland,  the  lowland  mountain  slopes 
and  valleys  are  clothed  with  a  thick,  wet  verdttre  of  forests  and  covering  of  ferns, 
mosses,  and  shrubs  which  spring  from  the  reeking  wetne.ss  of  decayed  vegetation  and 
boggy  soil,  due  to  the  tremendous  rainfall.  In  many  jtlaces  the  forests  are  .so  dense 
and  the  bog  .so  treac  herons  that  it  is  imjtassabh'  to  anyone  but  Ona  Indians,  and,  in 
SOUK'  places,  even  to  them. 

Hut  this  difference  between  the  northern  and  .southern  half  of  their  'sland  lias 
probably  saved  thetn  from  e.xtinction,  for  the  northern  open  lands  upon  which 
thotisunds  of  guanaco,  which  give  the  Ona  his  food  and  material  for  covering  and 
shelter,  roamed  and  fed  in  countle.ss  numbers,  proved  etpially  good  for  sheep.  Then 
came  the  sheep  rancher.  The  Ona  with  his  primitive  bow  and  arrows  could  not 
stand  before  the  modern  repeating  firearms  of  the  white  man;  then,  too,  he  found 
that  the  “white  guanaco,”  as  he  called  the  sheep,  were  easier  to  catch  and  more 
tasteful  to  the  palate  than  the  wild  guanaco.  Conseipiently  he  stole  the  sheep  from 
the  men  who  had  lir.st  stolen  his  land.  He  raided  the  range  by  night,  and  on<>  rancher 
told  me  that  once  Onas  drove  off  an  entire  Hock  of  many  hundreds  of  newly-shorn 
sheep,  drowning  many  in  a  cold  mountain  torrent,  the  dead  serving  as  a  bridge  over 
which  the  surviving  sheep  were  driven.  After  taking  them  far  up  the  mountain 
valleys,  they  were  slaughtered  and  weighted  down  with  rocks  in  the  glacial  mountain 
streams  an<l  thus  presi'rved  for  futun*  wants. 


I 


‘•Tlio  Onasarp -split  np  into  family  cronpp  and  clans,  which  consider  certain  territory  their  own,  rpsentinp;  fiercely  the  intrusion  of  other  clans.  Pitched 
battles  arefre'pient.  Their  only  clething  is  a  giianacoskin  slung  ever  the  sbeuldere.” 
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I  tet*>  f»l  I  ravel. 


A  TYPICAL  CiHOUP  OF  ONAS. 


“  Tlio  remiimit  of  this  {iriniitive  and  nnconqiiorod  |:eo|  !<>  now  nnml;crs  only  3(K).  They  liavp  hepn  drivon  farther  and  farll-.er  info  llie  ileep  forest  lands 
of  southern  Tierra  del  Fnego  hy  the  eiw  roachment  s  of  the  white  men.” 


(’oiirtfsv  of  Travt“l 

A  AVKi:STI,l\(;  MATCH  AMUXC  Till-:  O.NAS. 


••Tlioir  primitive  t;;>mes  have  all  the  elements  of  savagery.  Sometimes  they  wrestle  for  sirort,  hut  more  freipiently  it  is  a  battle  to  the  death,  hy  jerking  a  man's  head  forward  and  at  the  same 
time  criLshing  him  to  the  earth  with  a  blow  on  the  ehest  with  the  knee.  This  disjitay  of  strength  is  not  snrj)rising  when  one  conskiers  that  few  Onas  are  under  a  feet  It  inehes  in  height 
and  correspondingly  powerful.” 
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Then  a  warfair  in  which  tlic  white  man  t<cnij;ht  the  Onas’  extermination, 

and  well-mounted  ran^eirt  rode  the  ran^i's  and  were  paid  a  bounty  on  every  lu'ad  and 
every  bow  they  brouicht  in.  Then  the  Onas  retreated  permanently  to  the  deep 
iore.<t  lands  of  the  southern  half  of  their  island,  where  the  white  man  dared  not  follow, 
from  which  they  made  occasional  sallies.  Now  here  dwells  the  remnant  of  this  primi¬ 
tive  and  \incon(|uered  j)eople  which  in  less  than  ;{()  years  have  shrunk  from  perhaps 
3.000  to  300,  and  all  because  they  po.s.sessed  land  thewliite  man  coveted  for  his  sheep 
and  had  an  inborn  coura>;e  and  ferocity  stron>;  enoti>rh  to  oppose  him.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  southern  half  of  his  island  the  Ona  has 
been  saved  from  extinction.  *  *  ♦ 

They  are  a  bit;  people,  the  men  averat;int;  5  feet  91  inches  in  heit;ht.  Their  cinna- 
mon-colored  bodi(>s  are  covered  with  a  sint;le  loose,  tawny  guanaco  skin  held  on  by 
one  arm.  ( )n  their  feet  they  wear  moccasins  of  the  leg  skin  of  the  animal,  while 
a  triangular  section  is  cut  from  the  gray-furred  neck  and  tied  abont  their  long,  black 
hair,  which  in  front  is  generally  trimmed  on  a  line  witli  the  eyebrows  and  under 
this  their  narrow,  dark,  keen  eyes  hark  wollishly  out. 

The  men  begin  from  early  boyhood  to  practice  with  the  bow  and  arrows  and  to  learn 
the  arts  of  the  cha.-ie.  At  about  14  they  go  through  a  long  initiation,  lasting  a  year 
or  mor(“,  during  whicli  the  Ona  boys  are  kept  from  any  association  with', the  camp 
and  live  away  in  a  wigwam  under  the  surveillance  of  a  man  or  two.  They  undergo 
tremendous  liardships  and  art*  .sent  long  distances  into  the  deep  forests  and  across 
trt'aclu'rous  bog  lands  in  rain  and  snow  and  bitter  cold  to  hunt  alone  with  a  guanaco 
hound  only  for  a  comjtanion. 

The  girls  are  taught  their  jtrimitive  weaving  la  reed  basket),  learn  to  cure  skins, 
and  obtain  small  food  by  sjH'aring  a  small  ground  rat,  al.so  li.sh  in  pools  when  the  title 
is  out.  It)  lind  birtls’  eggs  anti  gather  mus.sels,  fungi,  anti  berries  for  fooil.  They  soon 
acipiiri*  tilt*  art  of  ])rimitive  cooking.  .\s  with  the  Yahgans  to  the  south  anti  the 
Tehuelches  ( Patagtmians)  to  the  north.  tht*y  roast  meat  from  a  stick  stuck  tiblitpiely 
into  the  grountl,  inclining  over  the  tire,  while  mussels  and  shelltish  are  generally 
rt)astt*tl  in  the  shells.  *  *  ♦ 

Tht*y  obtain  lire  by  striking  Hint  against  a  kintl  of  iron  stone  which  they  tolil  me 
was  tibtaineil  from  one  jiarticular  mountain  in  the  interior  to  the  west.  They  strike 
tht*  spark  into  a  dried  fungus  tir  nm.ss  from  which  some  wootl  scrajiings  are  ignited 
and  tin*  lire  .started.  Their  fires  when  in  camp  are  carefully  watched  and  not  per- 
inilted  to  entirely  die  out  overnight.  *  *  * 

Scarcity  of  food  forces  ujioti  them  a  nomadic  existence,  although  the  various  clatis 
have  c(*rtaiti  r(*cogni/,ed  places  of  rendezvous,  wheri*  at  limes  a  htindred  or  so  may  be 
gathered  togeth(*r  iti  a  certain  vicinity.  On  the  march  practically  all  their  poss(*.ssions 
are  rolh*d  up  into  the  gtianaco-skin  tents  and  carried  ott  the  backs  of  the  wometi.  To 
this  is  ofti'ii  ad(h*d  a  heavy  child,  en.sconced  in  a  fold  of  the  mother's  gtianaco-skin 
robe  at  the  back  of  her  neck.  The  men  carry  only  their  weapons  atid  a  gtianaco-skin 
kit  liag  worn  abottt  the  waist,  for  it  is  most  essential  that  iti  the  thick  forestsin  jiartic¬ 
ular  the  men  are  not  enctimbereil  with  catiij)  luggage,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in 
l  onstant  r(*adine.ss  to  hunt  or  to  fight. 

Pistas  Para  Carreras  de  Automoviles  (spootKvays  for  tuitoniohile 
r!icitii>:)  is  an  illnst rated  article  aiipearinc;  in  the  Noveinher  mimber 
of  tlie  .Spanish  edition  of  tlie  IVl'LLETix.  Accordin'!  to  the  article,  the 
first  atitomohilc  race  in  the  Tnited  States  took  place  ahont  20  years 
ap).  Ten  miles  an  hour  was  ahont  the  best  sustained  speed  the 
I'ontestants  made.  Last  October  a  yonn<!  man  by  tlie  name  of 
.Vmlerson  covered  850  miles  at  an  average  rate  of  sjieed  of  102.0 
miles  an  hotir.  Tims  20  years  have  hronght  abont  a  remarkahh* 
di'velopment  in  the  speed  possibilities  of  the  modern  motor  vehicle, 
a  di'velopment  which  is  due  not  only  to  the  im])rovement  and  per- 
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fcction  of  tlip  luec-hiinical  (“onstruction  of  the  inachiiies  tlionisolves. 
but  also  to  tho  im|)rovo(l  construction  of  the  courses  over  which  the 
races  are  heinj;  run. 

In  the  December  number  of  Outin"  (New  York)  a])j)eais  an 
article  which  deals  in  jjeneral  terms  with  the  introduetion  of  the  new 
form  of  sjieedway,  especially  constructed  for  automobile  racing,  a 
develo])ment  of  only  the  last  three  or  four  yeais.  Formeily  these 
races  were  run  over  ordinary  wasron  roads,  or  on  race  couises  con¬ 
structed  for  horse  racin<;.  The  most  important  races  were  run  over 
certain  couises  laid  out  on  the  paved  roadways  of  the  country,  and 
were  invariably  attended  by  serious  accidents  in  which  fre(|uently 
not  only  the  operators  of  the  cars  hut  some  of  the  sjiectators  were 
killed.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  course  was  nearly  always 
full  of  shar])  curves  and  dangerous  corners,  places  at  which  crowds 
of  spectators  usually  con^rejiat ed ,  drawn  there  apparently  by  a 
morbid  curiosity  and  exjiectancy  of  seeinj;  such  disasteis. 

Before  lon^  this  toll  of  human  life  became  repulsive  to  the  jnihlic 
and  aroused  much  unfavorable  criticism.  This,  together  with  tin* 
fact  that  the  commercial  side  of  this  kind  of  racing  was  uniirotitahle 
liecause  spectators  gathered  along  the  sides  of  the  roads  could  not 
he  made  to  jiay  for  the  juivilege  of  seeing  at  least  a  part  of  the 
contest,  combined  to  bring  about  an  imjiortant  change  in  this  sport. 
To  make  motor  racing  reasonably  safe  and  at  the  same  time  profit¬ 
able  became  the  problem. 

It  was  first  solved  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  an 
engineer  constructed  a  speedway  j)aved  with  hrick  and  hanked  high 
at  the  turns,  which  was  inclosed  within  a  high  fence.  Substantial 
stands,  like  amphitheateis,  were  erected  to  accommodate  and  jrro- 
tect  the  sj)ectators,  thousands  of  whom  came  and  |)aid  good  ])ric('s 
to  witness  the  races,  which  could  thus  he  watched  in  j)erfect  secu¬ 
rity  from  start  to  finish. 

'I'hese  courses,  usually  oval  in  form,  are  constructed  with  the  outer 
edge  of  th('  curves  elevated  above  the  inner  at  the  turns,  so  that  the 
friction  and  centrifugal  force  are  compensated  by  the  slope  of  the 
surface,  making  it  safe  for  a  ear  to  make  the  turn  at  its  fidl  sjieed  of 
100  miles  an  hour  or  more.  Accidents  have  thus  become  few  and 
are  confined  to  the  participants  in  the  race,  who  knowingly  take  the 
risk  incident  to  such  tremendous  speed. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  was  the  second  city  to  build  such  a  speed¬ 
way,  C'hicago  being  the  third,  and  Atlanta,  (leorgia,  the  fourth. 
Finally  New  York  built  one  whose  track  is  2  miles  arouiul,  and  it  was 
on  this  cours(‘  that  Mr.  Aiulerson  made  his  phenomenal  record  of 
over  102  miles  an  hour. 

The  eflect  on  the  nerves  of  the  participants  that  racing  at  such  terrific 
speed  must  have,  the  writer  in  Outing  discusses  as  follows; 

As  oao  stares  at  tho  drivers  and  their  mechanics  standinc;  quietly  by  their  diininiU  ive 
"iants  at  the  starting  line  before  tho  race  begins  one  is  pn  no  to  iinagiiu!  all  sorts  of 
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SWlNClNti  AUOUND  TilP:  BANKED  TUUNS,  LIKE  ('LOrDISlIADOWS  IXCUEDIBLY  FAST. 


I*ln»to  t»>  M.  lcnsonr4>l<).  < ’o-irU'^y  o!  (luting, 

MAKING  THE  TrUN. 

Exports  say  that  the  cars  make  better  speed  on  ttie  turns  t  lian  on  ttie  straiglit  strcUdies. 
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fearful  forevisioninga  in  'the  minds  of  these  men  soon  to  launch  into  an  unbelievable 
blur  of  speed — visionings  of  disaster,  of  strain  and  collapse,  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  may  happen  in  the  long  grind  soon  to  begin. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  no  pictures  of  the  sort  flit  through  the  minds  of  the 
contestants.  Consciousness  of  danger  there  must  be,  for  danger  is  ever  present.  At 
100  miles  an  hour  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  control  in  the  ordinary  sense  if  anything 
goes  wrong.  A  broken  steering  gear  means  instant  and  unavoidable  disaster,  and  a 
man  might  almost  as  well  be  shot  from  a  cannon  as  thrown  from  a  racing  automobile 
at  that  speed. 

So  these  men  know  that  the  danger  they  are  facing  is  something  more  than  that 
encountered  by  the  average  suburbanite  when  he  boards  a  railway  train  each  morning. 
As  a  compensation  there  is  a  more  than  ordinary  care  in  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  these  cars,  and  a  more  than  usual  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
drive  them.  Hut  as  to  nerve  strain?  It  must  be  there — more  than  in  the  humdrum 
work  of  the  rest  of  us,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  it  that  one  can  see.  The  drivers  climb 
out  of  their  cars  at  the  end  of  the  run  with  the  commonplace  air  of  the  man  descending 
from  a  carriage  after  a  pleasant,  sleepy  jaunt  behind  an  old  horse. 

To  be  sure,  the  standardizing  of  speed  has  simplified  the  work  of  the  speedmakers. 
The  high  banks  of  the  turns — a  25-foot  rise  at  the  highest  point — almost  carry  the 
cars  around  without  the  aid  of  the  drivers.  It  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  keeping 
the  engine  going  at  the  top  speed  of  which  it  is  capable.  If  another  car  is  to  be  passed, 
it  is  in  eight  long  before  the  jump  past  is  made.  There  are  no  spectators  crowding  the 
course,  and  the  roadbed  is  of  even  smoothness  and  character.  *  *  *  The  real 
problem  is  the  maker’s.  How  can  he  build  an  engine  that  will  turn  out  the  power 
fast  enough?  *  *  * 

As  to  visualizing  the  tremendous  speed  of  the  racers  the  writer 
continues: 

Go  down  to  the  turns — if  you  are  among  the  fortunate  in  the  infield — and  watch  them 
swing  around  the  bank  like  cloud  shadows  on  a  hillside.  That  is  precisely  the  impres¬ 
sion  they  give  at  a  distance  on  the  turns,  cloud  shadows  incredibly  fast.  It  is  on  the 
turns  that  most  of  the  speedy  ones  elect  to  pass  their  opponents  who  are  loafing  along 
at  90  or  95  miles  an  hour.  People  who  know  about  these  things  assert  that  better 
time  is  made  on  these  banked  turns  than  on  the  stretches.  The  reason  is  that  the 
car  is  constantly  sliding  off  the  air  piled  up  before  it  instead  of  bucking  straight  into 
it.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  curved  baseball  or  a  slice  in  golf.  It  sounds 
reasonable,  but  do  not  imagine  that  you  can  detect  this  increase  in  speed  as  you 
watch.  Your  mind  will  not  register  small  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  speed  where  these  men  are. 

A  gray  or  blue  or  black  speck  flashes  into  sight  far  down  the  stretch,  grows  on  your 
vision  with  the  rattle  of  a  machine-gun  battery  that  dies  for  an  instant  as  the  driver 
s'"'ts  off  his  engine  at  the  beginning  of  the  turn,  and  then  tilts  past  you  with  redoubled 
roi'.r.  You  have  the  sensation  of  looking  down  on  the  two  men  as  in  the  bottom  of  a 
huge  cup,  and  they  are  gone,  the  roar  dydng  down  to  silence.  *  *  * 

But  is  it  a  good  sport?  That  depends  on  what  you  want  in  sport.  It  lacks  the 
delicacy  and  finesse  of  tennis,  the  stubborn,  quiet  nerve  control  of  golf,  the  sense  of 
team-work  that  glorifies  football.  It  has  its  shades  and  phases.  The  regular  observer 
would  soon  learn  to  toll  the  difference  between  good  driving  and  bad,  to  recognize 
pi'rsonality  under  the  hood  and  goggles,  to  applaud  skillful  strategy  and  reckless 
chance-taking.  They  say  that  Indianapolis  crowds  are  keener  to  catch  these  things 
than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  faculty  that  comes  with  time  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  speed  is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  American 
life,  then  motor  speedways  should  find  a  firm  place  in  American  sport.  For  they  are 
consecrated  to  the  God  of  Speed — speed  standardized  and  safeguarded  so  far  as  engi¬ 
neering  skill  and  human  forethought  can  make  that  possible. 
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Cuba,  Old  and  New.  I>y  Albert  (J.  Robinson.  I.oiiirnians.  (Iroen  A  <'o.,  Xew  York. 

2(!1  paires.  191").  I’rice.  .Sl.To. 

This  is  a  l»ook  for  the  traveler  and  the  visitor  to  whom  (  uba  is  new.  by  one  who  knows 
the  island  and  its  people.  It  is  also  a  book  for  those  to  whom  Cnba  is  old.  those  who 
themselves  know  Cuba  and  the  Cubans.  'I'he  historic  .setlinu;  in  whic-h  the  author 
places  his  subject  is  full  of  charm.  His  characterization  of  Columbus  as  a  man  of 
lively  imairination  is  justilieil  by  the  description  he  ydves  of  Cuba  as  the  discoverer 
saw  it  and  as  it  appears  to  the  discrimiuatin<;ob.server  of  t  he  present  day.  'I'tw  author's 
descri|)tion  of  sunrise  in  llabaua  as  seen  from  the  ileck  of  a  steamer  tMiieriny;  the  harbor 
is  ail  index  of  much  other  entertainin';  matter. 

There  is  a  blunt  hint  to  the  visitor  against  tryiinj  to  .see  too  much.  ’It  is  far  better 
to  ser*  Habana  and  its  vicinity  slowly  and  enjoyably  and  look  at  the  pictures  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  than  it  is  to  rush  through  the  island  merely  for  the  sake  of  doine  so.” 

The  tourist,  of  course,  will  see  the  new  Habana  for  himself,  ainl  .Mr.  Robin.son's 
chapter  on  the  old  Habana  will  brini;  the  city  as  it  once  was  vividly  before  him. 

Some  ob.servations  on  Cuban  home  life  may  be  commended.  In  costly  city  homes 
and  in  the  palm  shacks  of  the  jn-a.sants  alike  the  author  found  cordial  hospitality  and 
eracious  courtesj'.  His  exj)eriencc  was  the  same  as  that  of  other  .Vmerii'ans  who  have 
lived  in  ( 'uba. 

There  is  much  jiertinence  in  the  author's  discussion  of  ( 'uba's  revolutions  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  ITiited  States  to  the  island.  Ih'  points  out  that  even  duriii}!;  the 
Spanish  rule,  while  there  were  fre<|uent  manifestations  of  <liscontent  and  insurrection¬ 
ary  attempts.  Cuba  was  not  a  land  of  revolutions  until  the  outbreak  of  the  It)  years' 
war  in  ISli.'t.  Discussin*;  the  revolutionary  movements  after  iii<icpcnden<’c  was  estab- 
lishc'l.  lie  invites  thought  by  his  citations  of  the  revolutions  in  the  political  infancy 
of  the  I’nited  States. 

Hiscussin"  specifically  the  relations  of  the  I'nited  Slates  and  Cuba,  the  author  says 
that  most  .Vinerii-ans  think  that  tin*  Spauish-.\meri<,'an  War  was  the  becinniii'j:  of  them, 
"like  a  notion  that  the  history  of  an  a|)|)le  becius  with  its  separalioti  from  the  tree  on 
which  it  crew.'’  .\cltially  the  active  relat  ions  bepin.  as  he  shows  in  a  succinct  review, 
in  .lefferson's  time. 

There  is  much  inlerestiii"  and  enterlaininc  information  about  the  economic  resources 
of  the  island,  of  which  the  chapter  on  the  “Story  of  Supir"  isan  example.  The.se  may 
be  reail  with  prolil,  not  only  for  the  information  they  contain  of  a  practical  character, 
tint  for  the  wonomic  backcround  they  "ive  to  tin*  political  conditions  of  tbe  past  ami 
of  the  present. 

l-'or  the  student  of  Cuban  affairs,  as  well  as  for  the  casual  visitor,  tin*  author's  discus¬ 
sion  of  politics  and  froverninent  is  illuminaliiif;.  He  traces  the  Spani.sh  colonial  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  embodiment  in  the  ciKle  under  which  the  Cubatis  had  absolutely  no 
experience  iti  self-government.  The  author's  critical  judgment  of  the  new  Cuba  is 
rellei'ii'd  ill  a  few  pregnant  sentences,  “l-'or  neither  mistakes  nor  miscoinliici  can  \\e 
criticize  or  condemn  them  without  a  similar  criticism  or  condenmalion  of  \arious 
experiences  in  our  own  history.  We  should  at  least  reganl  lh(*m  with  charily.  *  *  * 
The  only  i.ssue  yet  develojied  in  Cuba  is  between  go(Kl  government  and  bad  politics.” 

The  author's  conclusion  from  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  Cuban  experiment  in  self- 
government  is  tersely  expres-sed;  “What  the  Cuban  really  wants  is  what  all  |)eople 
want,  an  orderly,  honest,  and  economical  governnumi  under  which  he  may  live  in 
peace  and  quiet,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labor  without  paying  an  undue  share  of  the 
fruits  to  maintain  his  Government.” 

The  attractiveness  of  the  book  is  much  enhanced  by  illustrations  from  jdiolographs 
taken  by  the  author.  c.  m.  r. 
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IKON  CIUI.KK  GATEWAY  IN  KE  VEI>A1)0,  A  SUBURB  OF  HABANA, 
CUBA. 
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Practical  Exporting.  Bv  B.  Olncv  llousrli.  AiiK'rii-aii  Kx]»orioi'.  X»*\v  York, 
1915.  632  1).  Price,?!. 

This  new  book  is  said  to  be  Ihc  only  complete  work  on  export  jnuctice  ptiblishcMl 
in  this  country,  and  represents  the  result  of  15  years’  actual  experience  by  the 
atithor  in  exporting,  as  salesman,  mamtfacturer,  and  commi.ssioti  merchant,  followed 
by  eight  years  in  his  editorial  work,  which  has  brought  him  iti  daily  touch  with  the* 
export  problems  of  several  httndred  American  tuamtfa<!lurers. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  general  reader  will  be  the  chapter  on  “.Mistaken  impres¬ 
sions,”  in  which  some  of  the  most  popular  beliefs  about  our  foreign  trade  are  analyzed 
and  shown  t(t  be  based  on  economic  fallacies.  Brief  (ptotations  from  .scores  of  leaders 
in  the  manttfacturing,  exporting,  shipping,  and  banking  world  are  used  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  atid  sttpport  the  author’s  conclu.sions  from  his  own  experienc**  and  restyreh. 
The  plan  and  .scope  of  the  book  is  to  explain  logically  and  completely  every  si <^p 
nece.s.sary  in  selling  and  handling  good.s  for  export,  from  the  .solicitation  of  order^ 
through  the  succe.ssive  steps  of  i)rej)aring  goods  foi  .shi)>menl.  making  shipments, 
insurance,  financing,  etc. 

The  15  chapters  of  the  book  are  arranged  in  logical  secjiience  for  the  complt-le 
reading  of  the  work,  but  each  chapter  is  also  complete  in  itself.  'I'Ik*  object  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  bu.«iness  man  may  use  the  book  as  a  work  of  refermice.  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  chapter  covering  the  subject  in  which  he  may  desire  information 
at  the  moment  when  a  special  ])roblem  arises.  ,\n  exhaustive  index  further  assists 
materially  to  quick  references. 

Thirty-nine  forms  of  «*xport  documents,  reproduced  in  full  size  in  facsimile,  are 
bound  into  the  book,  printed  separately  on  a|)propriale  ]>apers,  through  the  courtesy 
of  a  number  of  prominent  exporters,  shipjiing  linns,  banks,  etc.  .Ml  documents  have 
been  filled  out  by  the  author  with  imaginary  Irans.ictions.  so  as  to  show  the  jtroper 
method  of  using  these  forms. 

.Ml  in  all,  the  book  has  (‘vidently  been  designed  t<i  take  its  place  as  tlu‘  authority 
on  this  important  subject,  and  it  is  apparent  from  tint  manner  of  composition,  the 
completeness  of  de.sign.  and  even  the  mechanir-al  features  of  type,  paper,  and  bind¬ 
ing,  that  every  effort  has  b<*en  madt!  to  attain  that  rt'sull. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  DECEMBER  16,  1916.' 


Title. 


Date. 


.tntlinr. 


AROKNTI.N’A.  | 

1915. 

Classilicatiuu  of  petroleum  products  and  by-pro<lucts  I  Oct.  8  \V.  Henry  Robertson,  consul  Ronerat, 

for  customs  tariff  purposes.  '  Ituenos  Aires. 

BRAZIL.  j 

.tnnual  poultry  show . i  Oct.  5  ,  A.  L.  M.  Ootlsclialk,  consul  general, 

'  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Coffee  exportation  from  Santos,  Sept.  1.‘) . '  Oct.  0  C.  L.  Latham.  con.sul,  Santos. 

Statement  of  imports  through  port  of  Santos  during  i  Oct.  20  IJo. 

Septemtier,  1915,  by  articles 

Laws  regarding  latieling  of  merchandise .  Oct.  21  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul  general, 

I  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Market  for  beans . i  Nov.  17  ,  Robert  Frazer,  jr.,  consul,  Bahia. 

‘  This  docs  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  bv  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  I’an  .\nterican  I'nion  as  likely  to  be  of  .service  to  this  organization 
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Reports  rcceiveil  up  to  December  15,  1915 — Continued. 

Title.  Date.  .\utlior. 


CHU.K. 

Importation  of  rice,  watches,  ami  clocks . 

Imports  of  rice . 

Imiwts  of  sugar  for  lUPt . 

Sugar . 

Newspapers;  rates  of  advertising . 

Bags  for  shipping  tin  concentrates  from  Bolivia. 

COLOMBIA. 

Financing  municipal  public  improvements . 


CUBA. 


191ti. 

Sept.  25  Thomas  .W.^Voetter,  consul,  .Antofa¬ 
gasta. 

Sept.  28  David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul.  Punta 
Arenas. 

Oct.  19  L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Valparaiso. 
...do.... I  Thomas, W.  Voetter,  consul,  .Antofa¬ 
gasta.  ' 

...do _  Do. 

Oct.  20  Do. 


Oct.  25  Ross  Hazelline,  consul,  Cartagena. 


(.'ommercial  travelers  and  their  samples .  (*) 

Railroad  construction .  Nov.  15 

Automoliiles  in  Cuba .  Nov.  18 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Ol>portunity  for  American  Insurance  companies .  Oct.  11 


.Market  for  refined  sugar .  Oct.  IS 

Internal  revenue  re<-eipts  oil  alcohol .  Oct.  19 

Coal  consumiit  ion .  Oct.  28 

Sugar  imjiorts  and  duties . ^  Nov.  3 

HONDURAS. 

Telephones .  Nov.  1  I 

MEXICO. 

Oil  shiiunents  for  month  of  October.  I'.il.'i .  Nov.  4 

Thre.shing  and  threshing  machines .  Nov.  o 


PARAGUAY. 


Button  industry .  Oct.  ti 

Market  for  men’s  ready-made  suits . |  Oct.  7  ' 

Shoe  factories .  Oct.  10 

Market  for  liardware  in  Paraguay .  Oct.  22 

Disinfectants .  Oct.  23  1 


PERU.  ! 

Customs  revenues  for  August,  lol.'i . . I  Oct.  4 

Budget  for  1910;  estimated  revenues  and  expeiiditures:  Oct.  7  ■ 
new  tax  on  imports;  proposed  increase  in  consular 
tarill.  I 

Buttons,  importations,  1913-14 .  Oct.  10 

SALVADOR. 

.Matclies,  imports  and  duty .  Nov.  Si 


VENEZUELA. 

Imports  of  refined  sugar  into  Venezuela  in  1913  and  0  :  Oct.  18 
months  of  1914. 

Sisal  in  Venezuela .  Oct.  23 


James  L.  Rodgers,  consul  general, 
Habana. 

P.  Merrill  Griffith,  consul,  Santiago. 
U.  M.  Barticman,  consul,  Cienfuegos. 


Robert  K.  Williams, 'vice  consul,  Saiiio 
Domingo. 

F^dward  I..  Lowe,  vice  consul.  Puerto 
Plata. 

Robert  K.  Williams,  vicecorusul.  Santo 
Domingo. 

Do. 

Juan  M.  llerrero,  vice  consul,  Santo 
Domingo. 

F.  M.  I.awton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 


Thomas  II.  Bevan,  consul,  Tampico. 
Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San  Luis 
Potosi. 


Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley,consul.  .\sun- 
cion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


William  H.  Handley,  consul,  Callao. 
Do. 


Do. 


Lynn  W.  Frankliu,‘,vico  consul.  San 
Salvador. 


Homer  Brett,  coasul.  La  Guaim. 
Do. 


1  Undated. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1914-  A  GENERAL  SURVEY. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE -  EXPORTS. 


■’ I  mioial  psi  iiiialc.  '  Kst iiiiale. 


(’iHiiti's.v  nl'Miiiido  Arttcntlno. 


AX  AUCEXTIXK  TKllU  TK  TO  TItE  DISCOVEKEU  OF  AMEKK'A 


>111'  of  the  iiilpresling  fpalures  of  thp  pplphral  ion  in  Hiipiios  Airps  in  cominpmoration  of  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  [Uid  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  was  the  (tuard  of  honor  which  was 
stationed  around  the  Columlius  Monument  during  the  festivities  of  the  day.  This  Ruard  was  com- 
jwsed  of  the  youthfui  Exploradores  A rRentinos.  dressed  in  natty  uniforms,  and  formed  an  attractive 
part  of  the  ceremonies. 


Courtesy  of  Ilustracl<5n  Arttsttee 


ItKSKiN  WV  VKDF.n  KIKST  PKIZK  IN  THK  CERVANTES  MONI  MENT  CONTEST  STATI  E  TO  RE  ERECTED  IN  THE  PLAZA  ESI’ANA. 
M  \I>RII)  SPAIN  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CE  LEI!  RATIONS  IN  APRIL,  PJIfi,  COMMEMORATIN'!;  THE  THREE  HI  NI>R  ED  I  H  ANM- 
VERSARS'  ok  CERVANTES’S  DEATH. 


Till'  first  Ciista  Rican  Boy  Scouts  company  was  recently  ori'anized  at  tlie  (’oleRio  Kvans  in  San  Jose. 
I'poii  tlieoccasion  of  the  recent  Fiesta  de  fa  Uaza  tlie  company ,  well  drilled  and  comiiletely  uniformed, 
look  an  active  part  in  the  pul)lic  exercises,  and  l)y  ttieir  tine  a))peivance  and  manly  deportment  dem- 
onslrated  the  value  of  their  traininc  and  rellecle'd  (treat  credit  upon  the  collece  and  their  orpinizer, 
I’rof.  iaicas  Haul  t'hacdn,  technical  direct!  r  of  tlie  instituti'  n 
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IMiototfrapli  ropyri»r!il(Ml.  Citiirtesy  of  Aineriran  Kt-(lei'atii»n  of  Art.  pulilNhers  of  .\rt  atal  I*ro>rroH^. 


UtK  SrKNCKi;  TH.VSK  .\IK.\I()I!I.\I,  AT  SAHATtftiA  Sl'lM.NtiS,  XKW  VDliK. 


I  Ills  licautiliil  iiieiiiorial.  ifccinly  cretled  in  ineiuory  of  SpenotT  Trask,  a  banker,  railway  maauale,  and  atilhor,  of  New  York,  in  his  honieeity  of  .Saniioira  Sprint's,  is 
he  work  of  Henry  liacon.  a  prominent  architect,  and  IfanielC.  French,  the  noted  sculptor.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  fountain,  the  central  leature  ot  which  is  a  beautiful 
leinale  fieure  in  bronre.  svmlaili/ins;  "  The  Spirit  ol  I.ife.”  The  fieiire  stands  in  a  white  marble  niche,  with  a  layoon  below  and  a  hallustraded  terrace  above. 


riiofo'/nipli  rrin  t<'<y  of  MntM'icnii  K<*«l»'ni!lo»w»(  \»l.  |iiiIiIIoIh  rs  of  .\rl  :iiMi  Projrrrs'i. 

('KNTUAI,  KKATl  KK  OK  TIIK  Sl’KNt  KU  TKASK  MKMOKIAL  KOI  NTAIN. 

IThe  hoaulifiil  liniirc,  symbullziii"  “TIk'  Spiril  of  l.ifc slaiuls  willi  liolli  iirins  iipraisfii.  In  tlu'  rinlit 
liand  slip  li  >lils  a  ni'iip  hoticli,  in  Ihp  li'fl  an  ovcrllowint:  taiwl.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  the  American 
ambassador  lo  Holland,  recently  referred  to  this  lieautifnl  statue  as  "ii  message  in  bronze,  sayinp 
silently  to  ttie  cliildreti  of  men  tliat  life  is  not  a  care  ami  a  Inirdet!.  tint  a  hiessinp  ami  a  joy  to  all 
wholive  in  itiiiiiy  ami  love  " 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


The  BUDGET  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  for  1916,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  mayor,  amounts  to  39,000,000  pesos  national  cur¬ 
rency  (paper  peso  =  SO. 425),  as  compared  with  43,677,150  pesos  in 

1915. - -The  recent  arrival  in  Argiuitina  of  1,825  IMMIGRANTS 

from  Spain,  including  some  Italians  and  Germans,  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  what  is  expected  to  be  an  incrciuse  in  immigration. - A 

RECORD  TRANSACTION  in  the  sugar  industry  wtus  made  recently 
when  Messi-s.  Leach  Bros.,  owners  of  a  refinery  in  tlie  Province  of 
Jujuy,  bought  the  two  remaining  refineries  there  for  the  sum  of 
26,000,000  paper  pesos.  These  three  refineries  manufacture  a  yearh" 
average  of  50,000  tons  of  sugar. - The  SHEEP  FAIR  and  exposi¬ 

tion  of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society  was  opened  at  Palermo  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  November  10,  1915.  The  exhibits  were  divided  into 
five  classes,  prizes  being  awardetl  to  each  class.  The  sale  of  stock 

exhibited  began  on  Novemlxu-  12. - The  sum  of  500,000  pesos  has 

been  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
combating  the  LOCUST  INVASION.  Much  damage  was  done  to 
the  grain  crops  and  pasture  and  more  than  200,000  kilos  of  the 
insects  have  already  been  d(?stroyetl.— — During  the  first  10  months 
of  the  present  year  the  CUSTOMHOUSE  at  Buenos  Aires  collected 
duties  amounting  to  75,832,679.83  i)aper  pesos,  as  compared  with 
100,283,207.36  collected  during  the  same  period  of  1914.  The 
months  of  September  and  Octob(T,  1915,  showed  an  increase  of  14.77 
and  28.34  per  cent,  respectively,  over  the  corresponding  months  of 
1914. - Representatives  of  American  manufacturers  have  peti¬ 

tioned  the  city  authorities  of  Buenos  Aires  for  a  site  on  which  to 
establish  an  EXHIBIT  of  manufactured  products  of  the  United 

States  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  celebration  in  1916. - The 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1915  amounted  to  573,783,526  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  .80.9647),  made  up  of  imports  159,853,319  gold  pesos  and 
exports  413,930,207  gold  pesos.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
Republic  for  this  period  amounted  to  254,076,888  gold  pesos,  the 

highest  figure  ever  reached. - A  FACTORY  for  the  manufactun' 

of  shoes,  recently  opened  in  Buenos  Airc's,  has  500  workmen  and  a 

daily  output  of  3,000  pairs  of  shoes.- - A  law  has  been  promidgated 

approving  the  plans  submitted  for  the  work  of  SANITATION  in 
the  vicinit}"  of  Tucuman  and  an  approjiriation  of  500,000  pi'sos  has 

been  made  for  carrying  on  the  work. - According  to  La  Prensa  the 

world  production  of  FLAX  amounted  to  2,632,000  tons  in  1913,  of 
which  Argentina  produced  1,100,000  tons,  or  almost  half  of  the 
total  output.  India  ranked  second  with  536,000  tons,  Russia  third, 
and  the  United  States  fourth. - -The  executive  power  has  approved 
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a  law  ]>rovicliug  200,000  pcsos’Jor  taking  a  of  tlio  livo  stock 

in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ain's  and  coininittees  have  already  been 

appointed  for  conducting  the  work. - The  exportation  of  WINE 

from  the  Province  of  Mendoza  in  September,  1915,  wtus  503,295 
lu'ctoliters,  whicli  broke  all  I’eeords.  For  the  same  period  in  1914, 
196,544  hectoliters  were  exported.  According  to  latest  statistics, 
tins  Province  has  an  area  of  10,191  hectares  planted  in  fruit  trees 

and  produces  all  vari('ties  of  fruits  of  the  linest  quality. - The 

American  Association  of  International  Arbitration  of  New  York 
will  pn'sent  the  Social  Argentine  Museum  with  a  LIBRARY  con¬ 
taining  from  5,000  to  8,000  volumes  written  by  eitizems  of  the 

rniti'd  States  and  other  countries  on  the  Argentine  Rcqnddic.- - The 

l)ei)ai1ment  of  Agriculture  has  offered  money  PRIZES  for  tlu'  best 
crops  of  wheat  and  flax  raiseil  from  seed  distributed  by  the  National 
Government. - In  less  than  seven  months’  operation  ending  Octo¬ 

ber  3 1  the  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS  of  the  l{e])ublie  had  63,535 
d('])ositors  and  deposits  aggregating  1,034,295  pesos  national  eur- 
nmey.  It  is  expected  that  the  deposits  will  reach  the  .sum  of  2,000,000 

pc'sos  before^  the  end  of  the  ])resent  year. - By  a  decree  of  the  Post 

Oiliee  De])artm(‘nt ,  PARGEL  POST  packages  will  be  delivered  to 
the  residence  of  the  consignee  for  an  additional  charge  of  25  centavos 
p('r  parc(‘l. 


dohn  C.  Berry  and  .1.  G.  Luitweiler,  citizens  of  the  I’nited  States 
representing  a  group  of  North  American  capitalists,  have  petitioned 
the  Bolivian  Gongrc-ss  to  grant  them  a  25-year  concession  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  ELECTRIG  SMELTERS  for  the 
reiluction  of  barilla  tin  and  concentrates.  If  the  concession  is 
granted,  the  ])etitioners  or  their  assigns  propose  to  invest  the  capital 
necessary  to  linance  the  umlertaking,  estimated  in  round  numbers  at 
S2, 000, out).  The  plan  comprises  the  erection  of  smelters  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mining  centers  of  the  country  capable  of  reducing  50  per  cent 
more  than  the  present  output  of  Bolivian  tin  ore,  generating  and 
using  for  this  jnirpose  electric  energy  up  to  20,000  horsepower, 
and  providing  additional  electric  force  for  the  use  of  railways  and 
industrial  companies  within  100  kilometers  of  the  company’s  plants. 
To  meet  in  the  proposed  concession  clauses  objectionable  to  some  of 
the  Bolivian  smelters  and  mine  owners,  the  original  petition  was 
modified  so  as  to  eliminate  the  clause  providing  for  a  differential 
tariff  on  exports  of  bar  and  barilla  tin,  and  Bolivian  capitalists  were 
given  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  40 
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per  cent  of  the  required  capital.  The  matter  is  still  pending  in  the 

House  of  Deputies  of  the  Bolivian  Congress. - The  Industrial  Syn- 

dieate  of  Bolivia,  which  has  charge  of  the  agricidtural  exj^eriment 
station  of  the  Bolivian  Government  at  Miguilla,  has  requested  the 
Bolivian  mitiister  in  London,  through  the  department  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  to  furnish  information  and  prices  concerning  the  machinery 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry  in  the  Republic  for 
the  ELABORATION  OF  VEGETABLE  FIBERS,  such  as  hemp, 
flax,  cotton,  etc.  Quotations  submitted  by  a  Manchester  house  .show 
that  such  an  installation  can  be  made  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
£850. - -The  Senate  of  the  Bolivian  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  grant¬ 

ing  to  Jose  Pirro,  an  Italian  subject,  500,000  hectares  of  land  in  the 
Bolivian  Chaco,  to  be  used  for  colonization  purposes.  The  title  to 
this  land  in  fee  simple  passes  to  the  concessionaire  as  soon  as  he  has 
settled  100  Italian  families  of  at  least  three  persons  each  thereon  and 
has  complied  with  all  other  conditions  of  the  contiact.  The  colonists 
are  to  engage  in  stock  raising,  especially  horses  and  cattle,  and  in 
agriculture  generally,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  growing  of 
cotton,  hemp,  rice,  and  other  staple  products  to  which  the  land  is 
adapted.  The  colonization  plan  also  includes  the  settlement  of  five 
native  Bolivian  families  to  each  foreign  family,  the  object  being  to 
teach  the  native  colonists  improveil  methods  of  cultivation.  The 
colonists  are  exempt  for  a  period  of  15  years  from  the  payment  of 
duty  on  machinery  imported  for  use*  in  the  colony.  The  conces¬ 
sionaire  agrees  to  maintain  an  adequate  number  of  pid)lic  scliools  for 
the  use  of  the  children  of  the  colonists.  -The  Bolivian  Goveroment 
has  authorized  Manuel  Cachicatari  to  establish  a  j)assenger  and 
FREIGHT  SERVICE  on  Lake  Titicaca.  The  Pclicano,  a  boat  32 
feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  will  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  The 
tariff  charges  are  1  boliviano  p(*r  passenger  and  40  to  50  centavos 
per  Spanish  quintal  of  freight.  The  WATER  supply  recentl}^  fur¬ 
nished  the  city  of  Potosi  amounts  to  3,000  cid)ic  meters  every  24 
hours,  or  10  liters  pc'r  inhabitant.  The  filtering  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  2,888  liters  per  day.  Tarabuco  has  also  just  installed  water¬ 
works,  and  the  city  «)f  Cochabamba  has  requested  bids  for  an  increase 
in  its  water  supply. 


4'he  proposed  Bl’DGET  of  the  (jovernment  of  Brazil  as  submitted 
to  the  Senate  gives  estimated  revenues  amounting  to  114,000  gold 
contos  (paper  conto,  about  $250;  gold  con  to,  $546)  and  350,000  paper 
(!ontos.  The  expenditures  arc  calculated  at  72,000  gold  contos  and 
418,000  paper  contos. — ^ — The  seventy-seventh  ANNIVERSARY  of 
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the  founding  of  the  Bnizilian  Historic  and  Geographic  Institute  was 
celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  October 

21  last. - The  total  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Brazil  for  the  first 

nine  months  of  the  year  1915,  not  including  imports  and  exports  of 
foreign  specie  and  bank  notes,  according  to  the  report  of  the  minister 
of  finance,  was  1,099,251  contos  paper  (conto  paper,  about  $250 
United  States  currency).  The  imports  amounted  to  420,755  contos 
paper,  as  compared  with  476,239  contos  pa])er  for  the  same  period 
in  1914.  The  e.xports  amounted  to  678,496  contos  paper,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  537,241  contos  for  the  same  period  in  1914.  During  this 
period  the  exports  to  Denmark  increased  from  871  contos  in  1914  to 

9,929  contos  in  1915. - The  exports  of  frozen  and  chilled  MEATwS 

from  the  ports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  for  the  first  nine-month 
period  of  1915  amounted  to  2,356,734  kilograms,  valued  at  2,357 

contos  paper. - An  exposition  was  opened  at  the  Naval  Club  in 

Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  21  to  promote  the  FISH  INDUSTRY  in 
Brazil.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  great  developments 
will  be  made  in  this  industry  within  a  short  time,  as  the  Santos  Fish 
Co.  alone  caught  3,000,075  kilograms  of  fish  in  the  first  10  months 

of  1915. - The  RIO  PALACE  HOTEL,  a  new  building  five  stories 

high  and  well  equipped,  was  recently  opened  in  Rio  do  Janeiro. - 

'I'he  Brazilian  Lloyd  will  soon  establish  a  NEW  LINE  OF  STEAM¬ 
ERS  between  Brazil  and  the  Scandinavian  conntries  of  Sw<'den, 
Norway,  and  Denmark.  The  8,837-ton  vesstJ  Tapajoz  will  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  service,  and  other  vessels  will  soon  be  added  to  the  list. - 

Recent  reports  show  continued  and  increased  activity  in  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  COAL  MINES  of  the  Republic.  Price  of  coal  has  risen 
from  27  milreis  per  ton  in  1914  to  50  inilreis  ])er  ton  at  the  present 

time. - Dr.  Jose  Agostinho  dos  Reis  has  bec'Ti  granted  a  concession 

for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Cuyaba  to  Santareni. 
The  road  will  have  a  length  of  2,000  kilometers  and  will  pass  through 
the  States  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Para. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  promulgated  new  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  reorganization  of  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

OF  MUSIC. - Ati  important  enterprise  has  been  organized  at 

Itauna  with  the  object  of  cultivating  RICE  on  a  large  scale  in  the 

vicinity  of  that  town. - The  director  of  the  Geological  Serviiu* 

has  informed  the  Secretary  of  Agricnlture  that  valuable  DIAMOND 
mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  Serra  da  Matta  da  Corda,  in  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  CUSTOM  RECEIPTS  for  the  port 
of  Santos  (luring  the  month  of  October,  1915,  amountc'd  to  4,319 
paper  contos,  the  largest  returns  for  aiiy  one  month  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  European  war.  'Phe  total  (‘X])orts  of  FRUITS  in  1914 
aggregated  10,699  paper  contos,  of  which  amount  2,724  contos 
was  for  bananas  and  7,729  contos  for  Brazil  nuts. - The  Brazilian 
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senate  has  recently  ratified  the  TREATY  ne‘2:otiated]1)y2Ar"entina, 
Chile,  and  Brazil  last  May,  jn'oviding  for  settlement  by  arbitration 
of  differences  which  can  not  be  adjusted  through  diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiations. - The  sum  of  1,400  contos  has  already  been  subscribed 

for  the  organizatoin  of  the  TOURISTS’  HOTEL  CO.  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  do  Janeiro,  which  will  construct  new  host('lries  on  modern 
lines  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increasing  number  of  tourists 
now  visiting  Brazil.  Every  facility  for  tourists  will  be  furnished 
and  the  hotels  will  be  modehal  after  the  best  of  their  kind  iti  Europe 
and  America. 


Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  municipalit}^  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  to  negotiate  a  LOAN  of  1,000,000  pesos,  currency,  with  the 
Bank  of  Chile  or  some  other  linancial  institution. - 'I'be  IMMI¬ 

GRATION  into  the  Republic  of  Chile  from  1005  to  1914,  according  to 

data  published  by  a  Valparaiso  ])a])er,  aggregated  25,544. - The 

Federal  Government  has  authorized  the  Cbile-German-Ilolland  ('o. 
(Sociedad  ('hilena-Alemana-1  lolandesa )  to  build  and  operate  a 
RAILWAY  from  the  Algarrobo  mines,  department  of  Vallenar,  to  a 
point  on  the  Iluasco-Vallenar  Railway.  The  proposed  line  will  lx* 
31  miles  long,  and  will  have  a  gauge  of  1.30  meters.  The  work  must 
be  commenced  within  three  months  and  completed  within  four 

years. - The  second  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION  of  Magallanes 

was  recently  held  in  Punta  Arenas,  and  was  particij)ated  in  by  more 
than  20  manufacturers  of  industrial  j)rt)ducts  in  soutlu'rn  Chile, 
among  which  may  be  nuaitioned  manufactures  of  tiles,  bricks,  fur¬ 
niture,  brooms,  cigarettes,  saddlery,  carriages,  and  macaroni.  - 
Eilert  Sundt,  a  Swedish  mountain  climlx'r,  has  succeeded  in  climbing 
Aconcagua,  tlie  highest  mountain  peak  in  the  Mestern  Hemisphere, 
the  top  ridge,  23,000  bxd  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  been 
reached  on  October  (i  last.  While  descending  Mr.  Sundt  met  Alfredo 
Kolliker,  an  Argentim*  mountaineer,  who  also  reaclxxl  the  summit  of 
Aconcagua.  Although  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  successfully 
reached  by  the  Fitzgerald  and  ('onway  expeditions  in  1S97  and  1900, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  ascended  during  the  winter 
months.  — A  law  has  been  j)romulgat(>d  retpiiring  PARCEL  POvS’P 
PACKAGES  sent  from  foreign  countries  to  Chile,  containing  mer¬ 
chandise  of  a  value  of  .S25  or  over,  to  be  accomj)anied  by  a  considar 
invoice  issued  at  the  place  of  dispatch.  A  failure  to  comi)ly  with  this 
provision  of  the  law  subjects  the  shipment  to  a  fine  of  40  pesos,  cur¬ 
rency. - A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government  of 

Chile  to  report  upon  the  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  Maule  IRRl- 
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GATIOX  CANAL,  tin*  cost  of  which  is  cstiniatctl  at  8,500,000  pesos, 
currency.  Tlie  departnient  of  public  works  is  also  building  the 
Manco  irrigation  canal,  the  aj)proximate  cost  of  which  will  he  1,540,000 
jH'sos,  currency.  'Phis  canal  will  irrigate  about  5,000  hectares  of 

land  (12,1155  acres). - According  to  press  reports  the  FOREIGN 

COMMERCE  of  Chile  for  the  first  half  of  1915  amounted  to  194,462,357 
gold  pesos  (gold  peso  e(|uals  80.365),  consisting  of  imports,  63,754,762, 

and  exjiorts,  130,707,595  pesos. - The  Government  of  Chile  has 

awarded  the  contract  for  supplying  material  for  the  DRAINAGE 
WORKS  at  Arica  and  Toco])illa  to  Nolan,  Amenahar  &  Rojas,  in  the 
sum  of  98,750  gold  ])esos.  'Phe  material  must  he  delivered  within  10 

months. - Francisco  Mardones,  Government  inspector  of  private 

railways,  reports  that  an  expenditure  of  the  ecpiivalent  of  8400,000, 
American  gold,  in  the  construction  of  defence  works  against  landslide 
and  snowstonns  would  cnalde  a  satisfactory  service  to  he  maintained 

by  the  TRANSANDINE  RAILWAY  during  the  entire  year. - 

Recent  press  reports  state  that  the  Manufacturers  Society  (Sociedad 
de  Fomento  FahriL  and  the  Commercial  Union  of  Santiago  have 
taken  ])reliminaiT  stops  looking  to  the  holding  of  a  CONGRESS  OF 
INDUSTRIES  AND  COMMERCE  in  the  Federal  capital  during  the 

iii’st  two  weeks  of  September,  1916. - On  November  5  last  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies  ap])roved  an  ARBITRATION  TREATY  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Chile. - The  aereo  clubs  of  America 

arc  preparing  for  the  first  BAN  AMPAllCAN  CONGRESS  OF 
AERONAUTICS,  which  is  to  he  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  March, 

1916. - A  law  has  been  enacted  authorizing  the  municipality  of 

Vina  del  Mar  to  issue  2,()()(),0()()  pesos,  currency,  in  treasury  BONDS. 


Acectrding  to  press  reports  the  first  shipment  of  BANK  NOTES 
repn'senting  gold  has  arrived  in  Bogota  from  New  York  and  will  he 
]nit  in  circulation  about  the  beginning  of  Fehruary,  1916.  These 
not(‘s  arc  81.  82,  85,  and  810  denominations.  'Phe  81  hills  are  of  a 
light  gna'ii  on  the  ohvci’se  side,  hear  an  (Migraving  of  Bolivar,  and  are 
of  a  dark  green  on  the  rcvci’sc  siih*.  Ten  million  of  these  are  to  he 
placed  in  circulation.  The  82  hills  are  of  a  liglit  blue  on  the  obverse 
side,  hear  an  ('iigraving  of  Nariho,  are  of  a  dark  blue  on  the  revei’se 
side,  and  an'  to  Ix'  issued  to  tlie  number  of  800, OOO,  The  85  hills 
hear  an  engraving  of  Cordoba,  are  of  a  light  rose  color  on  the  obverse 
sid(',  a  dark  rose  on  the  n'V('rs(>  side,  and  are  to  he  issued  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  1,000,000.  All  of  tlu'  foregoing  hank  notes  have  an  engraving 
of  the  coat  of  arms  of  Colond)ia  on  the  obverse  side.  The  810  bills 
are  white  and  black  on  the  ohvei’sc'  side  and  have  an  engraving  of 
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SautaiuU'P  and  tho  coat  of  arms  of  the  Republic,  while  the  reverse 
side  is  of  an  orange  color.  These  arc  to  be  issued  to  the  number  of 
200,000.-  The  BANK  of  Pamplona,  which  was  founded  in  tlu' 
city  of  that  name  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  has  a  capital 
of  S100,000  and  gives  special  attention  to  agricultural  and  commer¬ 
cial  transactions.  -The  NATIONAL  POLK'E  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  divi(h'd  into  three  groups — namely,  patrol  and  security, 
civil  police  guard,  and  judicial  police  guard.—  Oongress  has  author¬ 
ized  the  Ohief  Executive  to  commence  the  work  of  deepening  the 
port  of  TUMA(X),  so  that  large  vessels  can  anchor  in  same,  as  soon 

as  the  financial  condition  of  the  nation  will  jiermit. - Congress  has 

enacted  a  law  fixing  the  liability  of  employers  in  cases  of  ACCIDENTS 
TO  WORKMEN.  An  executive  decree  of  October  29  establishes 
BOARDS  OF  'I'RADE  in  Cucuta,  Cartagena,  Cali,  and  Bucara- 
niaiiga.  Eligible  foreigners  may  become  members  of  these  bodies. 

- The  departmental  authorities  of  Antiocpiia  and  Caldas  have 

contracted,  through  the  Minister  of  Colombia  at  Havana,  with  a 
CCBAN  dX)BACCO  EXPERT  to  teach  the  preparation  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  tobacco  in  those  departments. - Press  reports  state  that 

a  number  of  North  American  mining  engineers  recently  arrived  at 
Florencia,  department  of  Antioquia,  to  engage  in  the  exploitation  of 
rich  GOLD  MINES  just  discovered  in  that  vicinity. - The  Na¬ 

tional  Government  has  issued  a  decree  permitting  cattle  from  Ecua¬ 
dor,  as  well  as  a  number  of  articles  in  common  use  manufactured  in 

that  country,  to  enter  the  department  of  Narino  free  of  duty. - 

.\ccording  to  La  Epoca,  an  important  newspaper  of  Cartagena,  the 
FOREIGN  DEBT  of  Colombia  is  $19,618,600  gold,  or  about  $3.80 
per  capita,  estimating  the  population  of  the  Republic  at  5,000,000 

inhabitants. - On  January  1,  1916,  the  CENTENARY  of  the  birth 

of  Dr.  Manuel  Murillo  Tor,  a  Colombian  statesman  and  ex-President 

of  the  Republic,  will  be  celebrated  throughout  the  country. - The 

Chief  Executive  has  promulgated  the  law  enacted  by  Congress  on 
October  22  last,  providing  for  the  plans  and  survey  of  a  number  of 
BRANCH  LINES  of  the  Pacific  Railway. 


An  executive  decree  of  November  18,  1915,  authorizes  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  to  issue  750 
BONDS  of  the  value  of  100  coloncs  each  (colon  =  $0.4653),  or  a 
total  of  75,000  colones,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  are  to 
be  used  for  the  sanitation  of  the  city  of  Puntarenas.  These  bonds 
will  fall  due  on  Ajiril  15,  1932,  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  12 
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por  cent  per  aimuin,  payable  quarterly  on  tlie  1 5tli  of  the  months 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year,  ami  each  bond 
will  have  66  interest  coupons  attached.  The  sum  of  17,055  colones 
annually  is  provided  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  amortization 
purposes.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  redeem  part  or 
aU  of  the  bonds  at  any  time  before  they  fall  due  should  it  deem 
advisable  so  to  do. - During  the  months  of  September  and  Octo¬ 

ber  of  the  present  year  the  Atlantic  Railway  of  Costa  Rica  paid  3,935 
colones  (colon  =  $0.4653)  into  the  national  treasury  for  account 
of  the  HOSPITALS  at  San  Jose,  Cartago,  .iVlajuela,  Heredia,  and 

Limon. - The  REVENUES  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for 

the  first  nine  months  of  1915  amounted  to  4,723,452  colones,  derived 
principally  from  customs  duties  on  imports,  the  tax  on  liquors,  and 

the  export  tax  on  bananas. - President  Alfredo  Gonzalez  has 

approved  the  by-laws  of  the  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  election  of  an  administrative  faculty, 
consisting  of  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  other  officers,  is 
to  take  place  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  on  July  5 

of  each  year. - The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  recognized 

Gen.  Venustiano  Carranza  as  chief  of  the  executive  power  of  the 

United  States  of  Mexico. - At  a  recent  private  stock  exhibition 

held  in  San  Jose,  a  fine  type  of  BEEF  CATTLE  from  the  Guayabo 
ranch  was  shown  by  Augusto  Colombari.  The  ranch  from  which  this 
stock  came  belongs  to  Juan  Gomez  A,  is  situated  in  the  district  of 
'furrialba,  long  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  stock  regions  of  the 
Republic,  comprises  about  2,000  acres  of  land,  and  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  herd  of  2,000  cattle.  The  ranch  is  well  watered,  has  a 
minimum  elevation  of  400  meters,  is  stocked  with  native  cattle  the 
breeds  of  which  have  been  improved  by  importing  fine  buUs,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  cattle  ranches  of  Costa  Rica.  This  ranch 
makes  a  specialty  of  Durham  and  Guernsey  cattle,  and  particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  fine  horses.  One  hundred  head  of 
beef  steers  recently  sold  from  the  Guayabo  ranch  averaged  in  weight 

846  kilos  each. - President  Gonzalez  has  appointed  Salvador 

Gallegos  Rosales  CONSUL  GENERAL  ad  honorem  of  Costa  Rica  in 

the  Republic  of  Salvador. - A  recent  statement  of  the  Bank  of 

Costa  Rica  shows  that  that  institution  is  authorized  to  issue  2,000,000 
colones  (colon  =  $0.4653)  in  bank  notes,  1,538,045  colones  of  which 
have  been  retired  or  were  on  hand  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  leaving 
461,995  colones  as  the  outstanding  CIRCULATION  OF  BANK 
NOTES  on  the  date  mentioned.  The  bank  had  on  hand  as  a  gold 
reserve  domestic  and  foreign  coin  valued  at  1,000,000  colones.  On 
November  22  last  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  which  is 
authorized  to  issue  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  1,900,000  colones, 
had  in  circulation  bank  bills  amounting  to  276,600  colones,  and  a 
gokl  reserve  in  ilomestic  and  foreign  coin  worth  776,483  colones. 


Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasiiry, 
President  Menocal  has  signed  a  decree  extending  the  CIllCULA- 
TIOX  OF  FOREIGN  COIN  under  the  following  conditions:  On 
and  after  December  1,  1915,  current  accounts  and  deposits  iii  Spanish 
and  French  gold  shall  be  closed  and  new  accounts  opened  in  Cid)an 
or  American  money.  Until  June  1,  1916,  payment  of  debts  for 
deposits  and  mercantile  operations  contracted  in  foreign  gold  prior 
to  December  1  of  the  present  year,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  S4.24  for 
luises  and  $5.30  for  centenes,  or  legal  gold  at  $3.86  per  luis  and  $4.82 
per  centen  at  the  option  of  the  debtor.  Spanish  and  French  gold 
shall  be  converted  up  to  June  1,  1916,  through  the  National  Bank 
of  Cuba.  The  importation  of  Spanish  and  French  gold  coin  is 
prohibited,  as  is  the  circulation  of  foreign  silver  coins,  with  the 
exception  of  coins  of  the  United  States.  Transactions  which  were 
to  have  been  made  in  Spanish  silver  will  be  ])aid  in  legal-tender 
money,  the  conversions  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  quota¬ 
tions  of  November  30,  1915. - A  recent  report  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Torral 

first  .secretary  of  the  Cuban  legation  in  Washington,  gives  the  exports 
of  TOBACCO  from  CHiba  to  the  United  States  during  the  12  months 
ended  June  30,  1915,  as  follows:  Wrapper,  79,706  pounds,  valued 
at  $156,603,  and  filler,  21,987,848  pounds,  invoiced  at  $11,097,570. 

- The  commercial  code  of  Cuba  reejuires  merchants  to  k(>ep 

the  following  BOOKS:  (1)  Inventory  and  balance  book;  (2)  day¬ 
book;  (3)  ledger,  and  (4)  a  copybook  for  letters  and  telegrams 

where  copies  of  these  are  not  filed  separately. - The  Luz  Caballero 

school  in  Habana  has  been  remodeled  and  fitted  up  for  the  use  of 
the  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  of  the  fc'deral  capital,  and  will  be  ready 

for  use  on  January  3,  1916. - The  American  steamer  Muramnr, 

recently  put  in  commission  by  the  Munson  Stcam.ship  Lim'  for 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  between  New  York  and  east  (hiban 
ports,  will  call  at  Antilla,  Nipe  Bay,  and  Nuevitas,  and  will  make  a 
specialty  of  transporting  sugar  and  fruits  to  the  United  States.  - 
The  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Fiiday,  who  discovered  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  yellow  fever  by  the  mosquito,  have  formulated  a  plan  to 


create  a  fund  which  will  yield  $500  annually  with  tln^  object  of  giving 
a  $2,000  INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  every  four  years  to  the  physi¬ 
cian  who  is  adjudge<l  to  have  done  the  most  during  that  jieiiod  for 

medical  science  in  the  Tropics. - The  department  of  jmblic  works 

of  the  Government  of  Cuba  is  reported  to  be  considering  tlur  beautify¬ 
ing  of  the  citv  of  Habana  by  the  formation  of  a  new  avc'iiue  in  Vedado 
to  be  known  as  the  “AVENUE  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS.”  It  is 
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proposed  to  place  statims  of  the  presidents  of  the  Jlepublic  and  of 
other  distinguished  Cubans  at  convenient  points  along  this 

avenue. - A  MONUMENT  in  honor  of  the  Cuban  poet  Heredia 

is  to  be  erected  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  a  statue  of  Gonzalo  de 

Qucsada  is  to  be  placed  in  the  city  of  Habana. - An  estimate  has 

been  prepared  by  the  engineering  division  of  the  department  of 
public  works  for  the  EX'PENSION  OF  THE  MALECON  from 
Maceo  Park  to  Vedado  Tower,  municipality  of  Habana,  ami  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  Almendares  Kiver.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  first 

section  of  the  work  is  $90,000. - ^The  AMERICAN  CLUB  in  the 

city  of  Habana  has  electecl  the  following  officers  for  1916:  L.  S. 
Houston,  presulent;  C.  P.  Williams,  vice  president;  W.  P.  Field, 

treasurer,  and  C.  M.  Lewis,  secretary. - Dr.  Gabriel  Casuso  y 

Roque,  formerly  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  the  NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY  of  the  city  of  Habana,  has  been  elected  rector  of 
that  institution 
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The  (’olon  (’lub  of  the  federal  capital  will  celebrate  at  Colon 
theater  in  the  citv  of  Santo  Dojningo,  on  February  27,  1916,  its 
FOURTH  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  (X)NTEST  in  the  form 
of  floral  provincial  plays,  in  which  the  writers,  poets,  and  scientists 
of  the  Dominican  Repiddic,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  invited  to 
participate.  The  first  prize  of  honor,  consisting  of  a  copy  in  gold  of 
a  natural  flower,  a  diploma  and  $100,  or  an  article  of  that  value,  will 
be  awarded  to  the  poet  who  writes  the  best  independence  ode  (('anto 
do  la  Indcpendencia).  A  second  prize  will  be  given  to  the  poet 
composing  the  best  ode  to  America  (canto  a  America),  made  up  of  a 
gold  medal,  a  diploma  and  $7"),  or  some  (d)jecl  of  an  (‘(piivalent  value, 
and  a  third  prize,  composed  of  a  gohl  medal,  a  diploma  and  $.70,  or 
some  article  of  that  value,  will  be  awarded  the  composer  of  the  best 
lyric  poem.  The  two  prizes  in  the  prose  section  consist  of  a  gold 
medal,  a  diploma  and  $.70,  or  some  object  of  equal  value,  to  the 
composer  of  the  best  story,  and  to  the  writer  of  the  best  prose  ballad. 
The  section  of  social  sciences  olVers  two  prizes,  both  of  which  consist 
of  a  gold  medal,  a  diploma,  and  $.70,  or  some  article  of  equivalent 
value,  to  the  best  writers  on  the  following  subjects:  (1)  The  most 
appropriate  means  to  develop  intellectual  and  commercial  exchange 
between  the  three  great  Antilles,  and  (2)  Mndch  system  is  best  for  the 
Antdles  to  adopt — protection  or  free  trade  ^  The  medical  section 
also  offers  two  prizes,  each  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  and  a  diploma, 
for  the  best  essays  on  (1 )  advice  to  mothers  of  families  concerning  the 
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hygienic  and  prophylactic  measures  which  tluw  sliould  observe  to 
avoid  gastro-intestinal  diseases  in  early  infancy,  and  (2)  means 
which  should  l)e  taken  to  avoid  the  spread  of  leprosy  and  the  hygienic 
rides  which  a  leprous  person  should  follow.  The  admission  of  com¬ 
petitive  papers  wiU  be  received  at  the  Union  Club,  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  until  February  1,  1916.  The  ollicers  of  the  Chd)  are: 
Vicente  Ortiz,  President,  and  M.  A.  de  Marchena,  Secretary.- 
With  the  object  of  keeping  the  federal  capital  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition  the  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has 
passed  an  ordinance  requiring  the  daily  COLLE(7riON  OF  KF^FUSE 

after  10  p.  m. - On  August  25  last  the  LIGHTHOUSE,  situated 

at  an  elevation  of  155  feet,  at  Punta  lialandra  near  the  entrance  to 
Samana  Bay,  was  opened  to  public  service.  On  September  25, 
1915,  the  Old  Cape  France  (Cabo  Frances  Viejo)  Lighthouse,  which 
towers  118  feet  above  the  ocean  at  Breton  Point  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  island,  was  completed  and  opened  to  public  service. 
The  Monte  Cristi  Lighthouse,  which  has  an  elevation  of  85  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Cabra  Island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  llepublic,  was  installed  and 

opened  to  service  on  September  23  last. - In  accordance  with  the 

provisions  of  a  recent  executive  decree  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 
were  held  in  the  incorporated  towns  of  the  llepublic  on  December  20 

and  21,  1915. - The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 

has  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  BEEF  CATTLE  killed  in  that 
municipality  to  be  butchered  in  the  municipal  slaughterhouse. 
M.  de  J.  Camarema  Perdomo  has  published,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo,  a  book  contaming 
the  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  CITSTOMS  BOARD  of  the 

Republic. - The  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ANTILLES,  which  has 

just  been  published  by  Jose  Ramon  L6pez,  has  been  adopted  as  a 
textbook  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  country. 
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A  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  department  of  posts,  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  telephones  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  with  L.  11. 
Anderson,  an  American  citizen  residing  in  Quito,  for  the  installation 
of  a  modern  CENTRAL  TELEPHONE  PLANT  in  the  Federal  capi¬ 
tal.  The  work  is  to  be  commenced  within  six  months  from  the 
approval  of  the  plans  by  the  Government,  and  is  to  be  concluded 
within  18  months  thereafter,  for  a  consideration  of  $86,000  American 
gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  sucres  (sucre =$0.4867).  A  monthly  charge 
of  from  5  to  6  sucres,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  central  office. 
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will  be  made  for  each  telephone,  l  iuler  the  terms  of  the  conces¬ 
sion  the  materials  necessary  for  this  work  are  to  be  admitted  into 
the  liepublic  free  of  customs  duties.  ddic  Congress  of  Ecuador 
has  enacted  a  law  recommending  that  the  President  of  the  Republic 
proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  have  built  an  p]LECTKIC 
R.VILWAY  from  Quito  to  Esmeraldas.  preferably  via  Cayambe  and 
Otavalo,  provided  the  statement  of  the  engineei's  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  ])lan  shows  same  to  be  feasible.  It  is  proposed  to  build  the 
section  between  Quito  and  Ibarra  first.  The  construction  of  the  road 
and  mattei’s  relating  thereto  have  betm  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  railway  board,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  minister  of  public 
works,  who  is' assisted  by  four  members  a])pointed  by  the  municipal 

councils  of  Quito,  Ibarra,  Tulcan,  and  Esmeraldas. - A  recent 

executive  decree  governing  the  use  of  WIRELESS  telegraph  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Republic  provides  for  CJovernment  inspection  and  super¬ 
vision,  forbids  employment  therein  of  any  subject  of  the  European 
nations  now  at  war,  prohibits  the  sending  of  code  messages  from  or 
to  the  belligerent  countries  or  the  vessels  of  same,  and  inhibits  the 
transmission  of  messages  indicating  the  course  of  belligerent  or  neu¬ 
tral  vessels. - The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  approved  the  inter¬ 

national  convention  for  the  STANDARDIZATION  OF  TIME, 
signed  in  Paris  by  the  representative  of  Ecuador  on  October  25, 

1913. - A  law  has  been  promulgated  by  President  Leonidas  Plaza  G. 

prohibiting  employers  from  requiring  workmen  and  employees  in 
general  to  labor  more  than  EIGHT  HOURS  a  day  during  six  days 
of  the  week,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  without  extra  compen¬ 
sation.  Should  employers  request  their  help  to  work  overtime,  they 
must  pay  for  day  excess  time  25  per  cent  per  hour  more  than  the 
regular  rate;  for  evening  excess  time,  from  6  p.  m.  to  midnight,  50 
per  cent  per  hour  more  than  the  regular  rate;  and  for  excess  time  for 
work  done  between  midnight  and  morning  100  per  cent  additional, 
d'hese  excess  rates  do  not  apply  to  shifts  of  w'orkmen  who  labor  the 
regular  eight  hours  at  any  time  during  the  day  or  night.  Employers, 
as  well  as  employees,  are  required  to  give  30  days’  notice  before  sever¬ 
ing  their  respective  relations  as  such.  All  employees  have  the  right 
to  15  days’  vacation  annually,  and  in  case  of  sickness  60  days’  leave 
with  pay  is  granted.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments  doing  business  in  the  country  must 
be  Ecuadorian. - The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  ratified  the  CON¬ 

VENTION  concerning  agricultural  defense,  signed  by  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  Ecuador  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  on  May  10,  1913,  and  the 

treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  Washington  on  October  13,  1914. - 

An  IRON  AND  ALUMINUM  MINE,  under  the  name  of  “Libertad,” 
situated  in  the  Province  of  Pichincha,  has  been  denounced  by 
Angel  M.  Tapia. 


Tlu'  annual  ST()('Iv  FAIR,  inanjiuratod  in  the  city  of  Cluatcmala 
on  October  29,  1915,  was  the  most  successful  and  well-attended  exhi¬ 
bition  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  Republic,  250  thoroughbred  animals 
havinjx  becui  refjisten'd  this  year  as  companal  with  67  in  1909.  Inter¬ 
esting  features  of  the  fair  were  the  exhibits  of  modern  dairy  machinery 
and  eciuipment,  and  of  u])-to-date  a<>;ricnltural  instruments  and  uten¬ 
sils  adapted  to  Ouatemalan  conditions  and  needs.  A  well-informed 
Guatemalan  citizen  and  stockman  estimates  that  there  are  12,000 
scpiare  miles  of  excellent  "raziii"  lands  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
Republic,  cajnible  of  supporting;  2,000,000  luaid  of  cattle  worth 
.?15,000.000  Aimuican  gold,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  tracts  of 
pasture  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Mamud  Estrada  Cabrera,  the  abh*  and  j)rogressive  Pn'sichuit  of  Guat('- 
mala,  encourages  stock  raising  and  agriculture  in  ev('ry  way  possibh', 
so  that  that  nation  offers  at  the  present  time  a  rich  fiehl  for  invest¬ 
ments  in  these  industries  which,  umh'r  projuu'  management  and  with 
sufficient  capital,  are  sure  of  lucrative  returns.  Among  the  stock 
exhibits  which  attractc'd  particidar  attcuition  wimh*  55  head  of  ])ur('- 
bloo(h'd,  native  Ibdstein  cattle,  14  head  of  imported  stock,  51  dersey 
cows  and  bulls,  15  head  of  Durham  catth*,  and  11  Hereford  cows, 
('rosses  of  Hereford  and  Cebu  cattle  wc're  shown,  which  typ(‘,  so  far 
as  known,  is  very  rc'sistant  of  disease  and  entirely  free  from  attacks 
of  the  dnaided  Tc'xas  fevc'r.  Then*  wi'n*  also  on  exhibition  imported 
Anuu-ican  stallions  and  mares,  saddle,  driving,  and  draft  hors('s,  as 
well  as  jacks  and  saddh'  and  draft  mules.  A  LINE  OF  Al’d'O- 
MOBIEES,  which  will  engage  in  |)ass(‘nger  and  light  freiglit  traffic 
between  tin*  capital  of  Guatemala  ami  tlu'  city  of  Old  Guatemala, 
commenced  o])(‘rations  on  tlie  lltfi  of  November  last.  The  road  be¬ 
tween  th(‘se  two  cities  lias  beiMi  ri'pain'd  and  put  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  so  that  motor-driven  vi*hi(des  can  run  ovi'r  it  with  rapidity  and 
ease.  -  In  August,  1915,  tlie  EXPORTS  OF  (’HICEE  from  the 
depart mi'iit  of  Petiuv  amounti'd  to  45,607  pounds,  the  (*xport  tax  on 
which  was  .‘?5,055  American  gold.  The  Goviunment  of  Guati'inala 
has  authorizi'd  the  issuance  of  fractional  coin  to  the  amount  of 
2,()()0,0()()  pesos  in  denominations  of  25  and  124  centavos.  Tlu'se 
coins,  which  are  minted  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  small  change  in  the 
Republic  and  to  facilitate'  retail  mercantih'  transactions,  will  contain 

95  per  cent  of  copper,  1  per  cent  of  zinc,  and  4  |)('r  cent  of  tin. - The 

Diario  de  Ontro  Anu'rica,  an  important  daily  newspaper  publislu'd 
in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  has  offered  a  PRIZE  of  S25  American  gold 
to  the  Guate'inalan  or  fon'ign  artist  residi'iit  in  the  Repidilic  who  sub¬ 
mits  tlu'  most  approjiriate'  design  for  the  cover  page  of  its  illustrated 
New  Year’s  edition.-  President  Estrada  ('abrera  approveil  on 
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Octobor  28  last  the  rulos  and  rc'^ulatioiis,  issued  on  October  20  of 
the  present  year  by  the  department  of  fomento,  "overniiifi  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  ELEt'TRlC  li"ht  and  ])OAV(>r  plants  operating  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic. —  I’ntil  further  notice  the  International  Railways  of  Central 
America  will  char<;e  a  freij;lit  rate*  of  S3  American  "old  per  1,000 
])ounds  on  COFFEE  transj)oiTed  fioin  jjoints  between  Ayutla  and 
th('  city  of  Guat('mala,  consigiu'd  to  either  New  Orleans  or  New  York, 
via  Puerto  Barrios.  This  is  SI  American  "old  per  1,000  pounds  less 
than  the  rate  which  formerly  obtained. 


At  a  recent  meetin"  of  ])ractically  all  of  tlie  physi(dans  and  sur"eons 
resident  in  and  near  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince,  a  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  was  formed  with  lieachpiarters  at  the  federal  capital. 
After  the  meetin"  was  called  to  order  and  its  object  stated  an  election 
was  held.  Dr.  Bruno  was  chosen  president.  Dr.  Mathon  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Drs.  Baron  and  Hyson,  secretaries.  The  society  proposes 
to  give  particular  attention  to  problems  of  sanitation  at  the  principal 
])orts  and  industrial  centers  of  the  Republic,  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  he  within  its  ])ower  to  combat  tlie  spread  of  ilisease  and  to 
improve  the  general  health  conditions  of  the  country.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  by-laws  for  the  govc'rnment  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  meetings  at  stated  periods  to  treat 
of  matters  coming  witliin  the  scope  of  its  activities. - A  MUNICI¬ 

PAL  ORDINANCE  of  October  2.j,  191 "),  makes  tlie  following  changes 
in  the  names  of  certain  streets  and  ])arks  in  Port  au  Prince;  Casernes 
.Street  is  changed  into  Eiielus  Robin  Street;  Bretagne  into  Oswald  Du¬ 
rand;  Tiremasse  into  Justin  Lherisson:  Reservoir  into  Docteur  Aubry ; 
Fronts-Forts  into  Thomas  Madiou  .Street;  Parc  de  I’Etat  into  Parc 
Leconte;  Western  (’(‘ineteiy  Avenue  into  Avenue  Fleury-Battier ; 
and  the  street  to  the  soutli  of  Leconte  Parc  into  Docteur  Dehoux 

Street. - The  President  of  Haiti  has  aj)poii\ted  a  committee  of 

three  memhei*s  and  two  secretaries,  the  chairman  of  which  is  M.  Solon 
Menos,  Minister  ol  Haiti  in  Washington,  to  fornudate  in  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  the  details  of  the  proposed  CONVENTION 
<a)ncluded  recently  ad  referendum  between  the  representatives  of 

the  two  Governments  in  Port  au  Prince. - Reports  from  the  capital 

of  Haiti  state  that  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has  decided 
to  lend  to  the  Federal  Government  .?r).()0(),()0()  for  RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION  in  the  Republic.-— Twenty  furnaces  for  IN¬ 
CINERATING  REFUSE  have  been  installed  in  the  city  of  Port 

au  Prince. - Elaborate  preparations  were  made  to  celebrate  with 

popular  OUTDOOR  GAMES  on  the  C'hamp  de  Mai-s  Athletic.  Field 
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in  Port  ail  Prince,  the  Christinas  ami  New  Year’s  holidays.  On 
Christmas  day  the  sports  consisted  of  running,  jumping,  throwing 
the  hammer  and  other  games,  while  on  New  Y'ear’s  day  baseball 
and  football  formed  the  prineijial  items  of  attraction.  These  games 
were  witnessed  by  the  President  ol  the  Republic,  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  high  ollicials  of  the  Government. —  -'riic  Raporel  Steamshij)  Line 
has  taken  preliminary  steps  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  regular  STEAM- 
SHIP  SERVICE  between  New  York,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Central 
America,  Haitian  ports,  and  Europe.  La  Vdoce,  an  Italian  line,  also 
proposes  to  make  montldy  sailings  from  Mediterranean  ports  touching 
at  the  Haitian  ports  of  Gonaives,  Petit  Goave,  Miragoane,  and  Jaiv 

mel. - On  November  29  last  a  MODUS  VIVENDI  was  signed  by 

the  Secretary  of  State  of  Haiti  and  the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
accredited  to  the  Government  of  that  Republic  to  remain  operativi' 
pending  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  convention 
recently  negotiated  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States. — 

M.  Thrasybule  Laleau  has  been  elected  to  the  SENATE  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Haiti  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Julien  Dussek. - A  site  has  been  secured  in  Port  au  Prince  for 

the  establishment  of  a  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  equip  and  operate  under  the  direction  of  foreign 
specialists. 


A  10  year’s  CONCESSION,  subject  to  approval  by  Congress  and  to 
renewal  by  mutual  agreement,  has  been  granted  to  the  Honduras 
Sugar  Distilling  Co.  for  the  equipment  and  operation  of  a  distilling 
plant  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government,  the  concessionaire  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  tin* 
Republic  a  graduated  tax  on  its  products  levied  in  accordance  with 

the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  liquors  produced. - The  Fenix  MINING 

company  of  Tegucigalpa  has  been  authorized  to  change  its  by-laws 
and  to  increase  its  capital  to  100, 000  pesos  (Peso  =  $0.3537). —  — On 
October  24  last  a  PR  ESI  DENTAL  ELECTION  was  held  in  Honduras, 
and  Drs.  Francisco  Bertrand  and  Alberto  Membreno  were  chosen 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  respectively,  for  the 
constitutional  period  commencing  February  1,  1916,  and  ending  on 
December  31,  li)20.  The  electoral  census  of  Honduras  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1915  showed  120,918  registered  voters  in  the  17  dejiartments 
of  the  nation,  18,976  of  whom  resided  in  the  department  of  Teguci¬ 
galpa.  The  Betrand-Membreno  ticket  was  elected  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote  of  the  electors.  — The  Federal  Government  has 
contributed  400  pesos  to  the  fund  collected  for  the  construction  of  a 
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MUNICIPAL  MARKET  in  the  municipality  of  Yuscaran. - An 

executive  decree  of  November  13,  1915,  prescribes  that  the  NA¬ 
TIONAL  HYMN  of  Honduras  shall  be  the  one  written  by  the  Hon¬ 
duran  poet,  Augusto  C.  Coello,  and  which  was  set  to  music  by  Carlos 
Hartling,  a  German  artist  long  resident  in  Tegucigalpa.  While  this 
hymn  has  been  in  popular  use  for  a  number  of  years,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  it  has  been  officially  recognized  as  the  national  anthem  of 

the  Republic. - -An  agricultural  and  industrial  FAIR  was  recently 

held  at  Comayagua  during  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
catliedral  of  that  city.  The  Federal  Government  contributed  500 

pesos  toward  the  expenses  of  these  festivals. - The  Federal  Gov- 

ernment'has  invited  Honduran  writers  to  participate  in  a  competitive 
contest  in"  which  the  successful  candidates  will  each  be  awarded  a 
prize  of  SlOO,  American  gold,  for  writing  the  best  BOOKS  on  the 
following  subjects:  (1)  General  Elements  of  Commerce;  (2)  Technol- 
ogy;  (3)  Political  Law,  and  (4)  Administrative  Law.  The  manu¬ 
scripts  of  these  works  must  be  submitted  to  the  Government  not  later 

than  July  15,  1916. - A  recent  census  of  AUTOMOBILES  in  the 

Federal,  Capital  shows  that  there  are  19  of  these  machines  in  use,  12 
of  which  are  passenger  cars,  5  freight  autos,  and  2  mail  vehicles. 
The  Honduras  Automobile  Transportation  Co.  maintains  an  auto¬ 
mobile  passenger  and  freight  service  between  Tegucigalpa  and  San 

Ijorenzo. - Prof.  WiUiam  B.  Prosser,  an  American  physician  and 

surgeon  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  has,  upon  his  request, 

been  admitted  to  practice  MEDICINE  in  Honduras. - Steps  have 

been  taken,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Honduran  Medical  Society,  to 
establish  a  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL  at  Tegucigalpa.  The  hospital 
is  to  be  called  “Victoria”  and  includes  among  its  supporters  President 

Membreno  and  President-elect  Bertrand. - Tentative  plans  have 

been  made  for  the  organization  of  a  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION  in 
'rc'gucigalpa,  the  object  of  which  is  to  construct  100  or  more  dwellings 
in  the  federal  capital.  The  association  proposes  to  issue  shares  of  a 

value  of  3,000  pesos  each,  payable  in  instalments  of  10  pesos. - The 

Government  printing  office  has  just  printed  a  500-page  book  entitled 
“Tratados  Yigcntes”  (Treaties  now  in  force)  of  the  Republic  of  Hon¬ 
duras  by  Dr.  Mariano  Vasquez. - A  MONUMENT  in  honor  of  Gen. 

Bonilla  is  being  erected  in  San  Pedro  Sula  and  will  be  unveiled  within 
a  short  time. 


Gen.  Salvador  Alvarado,  governor  of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  has 
established  an  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  in  the  vicintiy  of 
Merida  under  the  official  name  of  “School  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Yucatan.”  While  henecpien  is  the  best  known  and  most  produc- 
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tive  cro])  of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  there  are  jiortions  of  that  coininon- 
wealth  which  are  well  suited  to  the  jfrowth  of  cereals,  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  vanilla,  chicle,  and  numerous  other 
troj)i(ail  and  senntro])ical  products.  The  school  which  has  just  been 
founded  will  give  sjiecial  attention  to  courses  of  instruction  tending 
to  encourage  the  scientific  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  of  the  products 
mentioned.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  Yucatan  in  the 
past  looking  to  the  founding  in  that  ])rivileged  zone  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  The  first  of  these,  in  1S71,  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
second,  in  1880,  only  jiartially  successful.  The  matter  took  a  more 
definite  shajie  in  1909  when  Lie.  Lorenzo  Ancona  y  Castillo  provided 
150,000  jiesos  (875,000)  for  this  ])ur])ose.  All  these  efforts  have  now 
been  merged,  under  State  control,  in  the  ]U’esent  school,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  which  insure  tlie  continued  oi)eration  of  the 
school  on  a  jiermanent  and  practicable  biisis,  and  which  permit  of  its 
enlargement  as  the  necessities  of  the  work  may  reiiuirc. - The  pro¬ 

visional  government  of  Mexico,  according  to  jiress  reports,  has 
decided  to  participate  in  an  INTERNATIONAL  FAIR,  which  will 
be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1916.  Valuable  agricidtural,  for- 
estal,  mining,  and  other  exhibits  are  to  be  made  with  the  object  of 
showing  the  resources,  opjiortunities  for  develo])ment,  and  natural 

wealth  of  the  country. - The  municijial  council  at  Torreon  has 

issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  STRONG  LIQUORS,  such  as 
tequila,  cognac,  aguardiente,  and  whisky.  The  ordinance  does  not 
apj)ly  to  heel’s,  wines,  and  similar  beverages  which  it  is  customary  to 

use  while  partaking  of  food. - The  provisional  government  has 

issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  EXPORTS  OF  HIDES,  until  further 

orders,  after  January  1,  1916. - Due  to  the  high  prices  of  materials 

the  TELEPHONE  Construction  Syndicate  of  Vera  Cruz  has  been 
authorized  by  the  State  authorities  to  double  its  tariff  charge's  for 
services  pei-formed. - On  November  16  last  the  jirovisional  govern¬ 

ment  authorized  the  free  imjiortation  of  gasoline  for  a  period  of  two 
months,  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  price  of  this  article  to  the 
consuming  public. - The  department  of  foreign  relations  is  nego¬ 

tiating  with  the  Government  of  Sjiain  concerning  an  exchange  of 

MONEY  ORDERS  between  the  two  countries. - The  HENEQUEN 

crop  for  1915  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  bales,  valued  at  215,000,000 
pesos.  On  the  10th  of  the  present  month  there  were  on  hand  in  the 

port  of  Progreso  126,956  bales  of  this  fiber  awaiting  shipment. - 

The -governor  of  the  State  of  A’ucatan  has  ordered  the  enlargement 
and  repair  of  the  WHARVES  at  the  jiort  of  Progreso  under  a  plan 
which,  when  comjileted,  will  make  this  jiort  one  of  the  most  modern 

and  best  equipped  harbors  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico. - Large 

shipments  of  cotton  have  recently  been  made  to  the  COTTON  MILLS 
in  Central  Mexico.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  sujiply  of  this  raw  product 
is  received  these  mills  will  be  put  in  operation. 


NICARAGUA 


The  California  Southeast  Navigation  Co.  of  San  Francisco  has  com¬ 
menced  a  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  that  port  and  Corinto, 
using  for  this  purpose  the  steamers  Fort  Bragg,  Coaster,  Coronado, 
and  0.  M.  Clark.  It  is  reported  that  the  operation  of  this  line  will 
reduce  the  freight  rates  on  coffee  one-third.  The  Asiatic  Co.  is 
negotiating  with  the  Government  concerning  docking  and  other 
privileges.  This  line  also  intends  to  make  regular  calls  at  Nicaraguan 
ports.— — The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  opened  a  PUBLIC 
LABORATORY  in  the  city  of  Managua.  This  organization  has  also 
established  an  office  at  Corinto,  where  a  number  of  patients  exam¬ 
ined  were  found  to  be  afflicted  with  hookworm. - The  Minister  of 

Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  advised  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  that  nation  in  Central  America  that 
the  monetary  conversion  and  FINANCIAL  REFORM  of  the  country 
were  completed  on  October  31  last,  and  that  the  cordoba,  which  is  on 
a  gold  standard,  is  the  only  legal  currency  of  the  nation. - The  Gov¬ 

ernment  has  granted  the  request  of  a  number  of  Nicaraguan  distillers 
for  permission  to  erect,  equip,  and  operate  a  DISTILLERY  in 
Prinzapolka.- — -The  municipal  coxmcil  at  Managua  is  considering  a 
plan  for  the  building,  equipment,  and  operation  of  an  ELECTRIC 

TRAMWAY  in  the  federal  capital  during  1916. - New  WIRELESS 

apparatus,  of  sufficient  power  to  comnuinicate  with  Key  West  and 
Panama,  have  been  installed  in  the  Nicaraguan  wireless  station  at 

Campo  Marte. - The  stringing  of  telephone  wires  between  La  Manga 

and  Acoyapa  about  the  middle  of  November,  1915,  enabled  TELE¬ 
PHONE  communication  to  be  had  between  Managua,  Granada, 

Bluefields,  and  their  connections. - Press  reports  state  that  Weil, 

Maddigan,  and  Anderson  are  negotiating  with  the  Nicaraguan  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILROAD  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  tentative  contract  awaits  the  approval  of  Congress.  -  -At  the 
MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  held  in  Nicaragua  early  in  November 
last,  Constantino  Lacayo  was  chosen  mayor  of  Managua,  Juan  Cajina 

Mora  mayor  of  Bluefields,  and  Luis  Felipe  Perez  mayor  of  Masaya. - 

The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  in  the  federal  capital  has  arranged 
for  the  advancement  of  funds,  secured  by  mortgages  on  plantations 
and  crops,  to  COFFEE  GROWERS,  so  as  to  better  enable  them  to 

market  their  products. - The  Government  recently  distributed, 

free  of  charge,  a  ton  of  SEED  WHEAT  to  farmers  at  Matagalpa,  one 

of  the  most  promising  wheat-producing  sections  of  the  Republic. - 

Plans  have  been  made  for  construction  by  the  Government  of  a  new 

ROAD  between  the  cities  of  Granada  and  Masaya - -The  Eden 

Mining  Co.,  in  the  Pis-Pis  district,  has  erected  and  furnished  a  HOS- 
19276— Bull.  6—16 - ^11  913 
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PITAL  for  public  serv'ice.  This  company  has  arranged  with  small 
mine  owners  in  the  vicinity  of  its  holdings  to  ])rovide  transportation 
for  their  ores,  where  the  grade  warrants  treatment,  to  its  smelter. 
This  has  greatly  stimulated  mining  operations  on  a  small  scale  in 

that  section. - The  free  TRADE  CONVENTION  with  Honduras 

was  signed  and  became  operative  during  the  first  part  of  the  present 

month. - The  electric  light  and  power  company  has  established  a 

COLD-STORAGE  jilant  in  Managua  with  a  capacity  for  storing  200 

quarters  of  beef. - The  proposed  Nicaraguan  TARIFF,  prejiared 

by  the  collector  general  of  customs,  has  l)een  printed  and  submitted 
to  Congress  for  consideration. 


President  Belisario  Porras  has  approved  the  COLONIZATION 
CONTRACT  made  by  the  Department  of  Home  Affairs  and  Justice 
(Gobierno  y  Justicia)  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  on  November  25, 
1915,  with  J.  M.  Hyatt  for  the  settlement  of  200  agriculturists  and 
their  families  on  lands  adjoining  Mandinga  Bay  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Navangana  River  in  the  region  of  San  Bias,  in 
accordance  with  plans  sul)mitted  to  the  Government  by  the  conces¬ 
sionaire.  The  total  area  coverc'd  bv  the  concession  is  25,000  hectares 
(1  hectare  =  2.471  acres).  Thirty  hectares  of  this  land  is  set  aside 
as  a  tt)wn  site  on  Mandinga  Bay,  the  concessionaire  agreeing  to  clear 
same  and  lay  it  out  in  streets,  parks,  and  lots  in  conformity  with  the 
plan  sulimitted  to  the  Government  and  which  is  annexed  to  and 
forms  part  of  the  colonization  contract.  The  town  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  gradually  within  a  period  of  10  years,  the  first  10  hectares  of 
the  site  to  l)e  put  in  order  within  the  first  3  years,  the  second  10 
hectares  within  the  3  following  years  and  the  remainder  ])eforc  the 
expiration  of  the  10  years.  Lands  will  be  sold  the  colonists  at 
the  rates  specified  l)y  the  Government  in  decree  No.  33  of  1915. 
The  concessionaire  agrees  to  respect  the  rights  of  Indians  living  on 
the  lands,  and  such  families  are  not  to  be  counted  as  colonists.  The 
lands  embraced  under  the  concession  are  exempted  l)y  tlie  Govern¬ 
ment  from  federal  and  municipal  taxes  for  a  term  of  25  years.  As 
soon  as  the  town  contains  50  families,  the  Government  agrees  to 
make  same  a  regular  port  for  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
products.  The  concessionain^  has  the  right  to  construct  cart  roads, 
build  railways,  and  establish  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  for  private 
use  within  the  area  included  in  the  concession  without  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  a  special  permit  for  that  purpose.  He  also  has  the 
privilege  of  constructing  a  wharf  and  of  exploiting  same  for  a  period 
of  30  years,  after  which  time  the  wharf  and  all  its  appurtenances 
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revert  to  the  State. - Enrique  Halpen  &  Co.  have  been  granted 

permission  by  the  Government  of  Panama  to  utilize  the  Cochea  and 
David  Rivers,  by  means  of  a  canal  or  ditch  to  be  built  for  that  purpose, 
in  generating  power  for  the  ELECTRIC  light  plant  which  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  city  of  David. - Tomas  Arias,  of  the  city  of  Panama, 

in  cooperation  with  New  York  capitalists,  has  taken  preluninary 
steps  toward  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  work¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale  the  celebrated  ESPIRITU  SANTO  MINE,  situ¬ 
ated  near  Cana,  Province  of  Darien,  This  mine,  which  recently 
passed  from  its  English  owners  into  new  hands,  .was  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  a  most  promising  property. — — An  order  has  been  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Home  Government  and  Justice  requiring  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Panama  to  prohibit  the  CARRYING  OF  FIRE¬ 
ARMS  in  the  federal  capital  and  to  cancel  all  permits  hitherto  issued 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  arms  for  hunting,  which  may 
be  carried  under  a  special  permit  issued  by  the  mayor’s  office.—— 
During  October,  1915,  the  Zahurda  SLAUGHTERHOUSE  in  the 
city  of  Panama  killed  1,360  beeves,  894  hogs,  93  goats,  and  2  sheep. 


According  to  press  reports  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Paraguay  has  published  figures  showing  that  the  CUSTOMS 
DUTIES  (H)llected  on  imports  and  exports  during  the  third  quarter 
of  1915  amounted,  respectively,  to  583,460.67  and  1,731,396.07  gold 
pesos.  ’File  ])rincipal  items  exported  during  the  period  referred  to 
were  391, 871  kilos  of  dry  hitles,  1 ,532,226  kilos  of  salt  hides,  8,377  heads 
of  beef  cattle  on  the  hoof,  2,930,576  kilos  of  tobacco,  1,285,199  kilos  of 
leaf  Paragiiayan  tea,  25,560  kilos  of  ground  Paraguayan  tea,  and 
98,9.50,800  oranges. —  During  the  last  quarter  of  1915  the  CEN¬ 
TRAL  RAILWAY  of  Paragiiay  carried  39,351,470  kilos  of  freight. - 

An  organization  for  tlie  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  biiilding,  e([uipment, 
and  care  of  HOSPITALS  tliroughout  the  Rejmblic  was  recently 
organized  in  the  city  of  Asuncion  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Matilde 
Schaerer,  assisted  by  Mi*s.  Egus(|uiza. - Tlie  FOREIGN  COM¬ 

MERCE  of  Paraguay  for  0<hober,  1915,  consisted  of  exports  to  the 
amount  of  283,142  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  .80.97)  and  imports  271,896 
gold  pesos. - A  rc'port  of  the  consul  general  of  Paraguay  in  Switzer¬ 

land  to  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of  his  Government  sliows 
that  Paraguayan  tea  is  at  present  sold  in  the  former  country  in  pack¬ 
ages  containing  250  grams  at  25  centavos  gold  each.  Formerly  this 
tea  was  obtainable  in  Switzerland  in  half,  one,  and  two  kilo  packages, 
but  as  it  is  imported  via  Hamburg  the  war  has  interfered  with  the 
supply,  and  imports  of  tliis  article  are  becoming  increasingly  difiicult 
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from  month  to  month.  - — Dr.  Felix  Faihii,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Paraguiiy,  has  published  a  BOOK  entitled  “Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Judicial  Power”  (Independencia  del  Poder  Judi¬ 
cial). - The  law  promoting  a  number  of  the  ARMY  chiefs  was 

promulgated  during  the  latter  part  of  November  last. - The  Para¬ 

guay  Cattle  Co.  of  Asuncion  has  requested  the  department  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  to  permit  it  to  correspond 
direct  with  the  consular  agents  of  the  nation  concerning  the  propa¬ 
ganda  it  has  undertaken  regarding  the  progress  and  development  of 

the  STOCK  INDUSTRY  of  the  country. - Steps  have  been  taken 

by  the  Asuncion  Board  of  Trade  for  the  organization  of  a  STOCK 

EXCHANGE  in  the  Federal  capital. - Dr.  Manuel  Gondra,  Minister 

of  Foreign  Relations  of  Paraguay,  and  Dr.  Ruiz  de  los  Llanos,  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  will  soon  complete,  according 
to  press  reports,  the  draft  of  the  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  which 
is  being  negotiated  between  the  two  countries.— — During  the  present 
SCHOOL  YEAR  a  great  increase  has  been  noted  in  the  national 
colleges  and  jirivate  and  normal  schools  of  the  Republic.  The  med¬ 
ical  college  at  Asuncion,  which  has  planned  to  soon  open  its  sessions, 
has  a  large  number  of  applicants  waiting  to  matricidate. 


Tlie  l)ill  levying  EXPORT  DUTIES  on  gold,  silver,  cop]>er,  lead, 
tungsten,  vanadium,  molyl)denum,  borates,  and  petroleum  became  a 
law  on  November  14,  1915.  By  this  bill  petroleum  and  aU  its  de- 
rivitives  are  taxed  1  shilling  per  metric  ton,  and  copper  15  sliillings  per 
metric  ton.  Coal,  sulphur,  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc  are 
exempt  from  duty,  as  well  as  their  concentrates,  provided  they  con¬ 
tain  no  metals  subject  to  tax.  The  duties  shall  be  paid  in  drafts  on 
New  York,  at  90  days  sight,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  shipper,  in  the 
equivalent  in  drafts  on  London.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mineral 
export  tax  will  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Government  by  !?50(),000 

annually. - The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Ica  has  issued  certificates 

to  bearer  in  values  of  1  sol,  50  and  20  centavos,  placing  in  the  Bank  of 
Peru  and  London  a  sum  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  certificates 
issued,  to  relieve  a  temporary  lack  of  small  currency  necessary  to 
trade.  These  certificates  are  not  to  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  £2,000  and  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficient 

supply  of  FRAIHTONAL  CURRENCY. - A  new  SYNDK'ATE 

called  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corporation  has  been  foimed  in 
New  York  by  consolidating  several  companies  formerly  operating  in 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco  district.  The  corporation’s  capital  is  represented 
by  1,000,000  shares  valued  at  from  840  to  845  each.  Cerro  de  Pasco 
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production  is  at  present  averaging  4,500,000  pounds  of  copper 
montlily.— — Exports  of  PETllOLEUM  from  the  Negritos  fields 
during  the  year  1914-15  amounted  to  219,000  tons.  The  port  of 
Talara  with  its  new  refinery,  having  a  capacity  of  4,000  barrels  per 
day,  will  probaldy  be  a  distributing  point  for  the  west  coast  of 

South  Anierica. - A  recent  executive  decree  prescribes  new  rules 

and  regulations  for  the  reorganization  of  the  SERVICE  OF 

EXPERTS  IN  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. - The  Central 

Railway  has  established  a  regular  DINING  CAR  service  on  its  Lima- 
Huancayo  line.  Since  the  inauguration  of  work  on  the  La  Quiaca- 
Tupiza  Railway  in  Bolivia,  great  interest  is  shown  in  making  a  direct 
rail  service  possible  between  Lima  and  Buenos  Aires.  Of  the  total 
4,329  kilometers  between  Lima  and  Buenos  Aires,  3,164  kilometers 
of  line  have  already  been  built,  or  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  entire 
distance.  Peru  hiis  731  kilometers  constructed,  and  lacks  only  951 
kilometers  of  line  to  put  it  in  direct  communication  with  Buenos 
Aires. 


An  EXPOSITION  in  aU  departments  of  the  School  of  Graphic 
Arts  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  was  opened  on  November  16. 
Various  prizes  wore  awarded  for  the  best  art  exhibits.  This  school 

has  more  than  500  matricidates  in  its  day  and  night  classes. - The 

Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  raised  by  popular  subscription  the 
sum  of  1,528.75  pesos  (8576.90  United  States  currency)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  recent  EARTHQUAKE  sufferers  and  transmitted  it  to 
the  proper  authorities  in  Salvador  for  distribution. - The  SAL¬ 

VADOREAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  San  Salvador  on  November  18,  with  the  following  executive 
committee:  Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Suarez  (chairman).  Dr.  Salvador 
Gallegos,  Dr.  Victor  Jerez,  and  Dr.  Antonio  ReyesGueiTa.  Tliissociety 

will  affiliate  with  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law. - 

.£\jitonio  D.  Lievano  has  boon  authorized  by  the  municipality 
of  Zacatecoluca  to  establish  an  ELECTRIC  lighting  jdant  in  that 

city. - Dr.  Enrique  Cordova  has  been  named  minister  of  war  and 

marine  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  General  Luis  Alonso 
Baraona,  in  whoso  honor  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  by  popular 
subscription. - Drs.  John  A.  Farrell  and  Walter  B.  Rowan,  repre¬ 

senting  the  International  Health  Commission  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  are  in  Salvador  studymg  and  trying  to  discover  means 

of  combatmg  the  HOOKWORM  DISEASE. - The  President  has 

recently  proniulgated  a  new  revenue  STAMP  lAW  consisting  of  81 
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articles,  together  with  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  same.  The  law  provides  for  the  issue  of  revenue  stamps  of 
the  following  denominations:  1,  2,  5,  10,  20,  and  50  centavos,  and  1, 

5,  10,  25,  50,  and  100  pesos. - Tlie  Eastern  Railway  of  Salvador  has 

equipped  the  chimneys  of  its  locomotives  with  SPARK  PRO¬ 
TECTORS  furnished  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Pliiladel- 

phia. - On  November  1,  1915,  the  new  domestic  POSTAL  MOXl]Y 

ORDER  SERVICE  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  became  operative. 
Domestic  money  orders  may  now  he  obtained  at  the  ])rincipal  ])ost 
oflioes  of  the  nation  in  amounts  of  from  50  centavos  to  25  pesos.  The 
charge  for  this  service  varies  from  10  to  25  centaA’os,  according  to 
the  amounts  of  the  money  orders. - The  Director  General  of  Sta¬ 

tistics  of  Salvador  states  that  the  production  of  COFFEE  in  the 
Republic  in  1914  amounted  to  770,000  quintals,  of  which  64:1,087 
quintals  were  exported  and  126,913  quintals  consumed  in  the  coun¬ 
try. - Tlie  employees  of  the  treasury  department  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Salvador  have  organized  a  SAVINGS  AND  MUTUAL  AID 
SOCIETY. - According  to  the  Diario  del  Salvador  a  recent  execu¬ 

tive  decree  imposes  a  duty  of  7  pesos  gold  per  100  kilos  gross  weight 
on  exports  of  raw  or  tanned  HIDES. 


President  Viera  has  submitted  a  message  and  hiU  to  Congress  tlu' 
object  of  which  is  to  restrain  the  immoderate  use  of  ALCOIIOLK’ 
DRINKS  in  the  Republic,  llie  proposed  law  exempts  imports  of 
nonalcoholic  beverages  from  customs  duties,  sur  and  internal  taxes: 
prohibits  the  sale  of  alcoludie  drinks  in  public  places,  such  as  parks, 
ports,  promenade's,  theaters,  hiographs,  and  athk'tic  fields;  exem])ts 
from  licx'nse  taxes  bars  where  nonalcoholic  drinks  are  sold;  and  for¬ 
bids  the  importation  and  manufacture  of  absinthe.  The  hiU  ])ermits 
the  sale  of  alcohol  for  industrial  and  clinical  j)urposes,  hut  proliihits 
its  sale  to  ])olieemen  and  soldiers.  The  annual  consumption  of  pure 
alcohol  in  Uruguay  is  2.57  lite'i's  jx'r  capita,  as  compan'd  with  4.4 
liters  in  Germany  and  4.3  in  France*.  While  the*  consumption  of  alco¬ 
hol  p(*r  inhabitant  is  much  less  in  Uruguay  than  it  is  in  most  of  the 
Euroj)ean  countries,  the  Pre'sident  he'lieves  that  its  use  can  still 
further  he  diminislu'd  until  the  consumj)tion  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage 
in  Uruguay  will  he  practically  eliniinat(*d.  If  the  hill  is  enacted  into 
a  law,  it  will  doubtless  tend  to  stimulate*  the  use  of  nonalceeholie* 
drinks,  limit  the  sale  of  alcediol  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  h(*verages, 
and  gre*atly  decrease*  the  consumption  e)f  cane  spirits  by  the  genend 
I)ul)lic. - Congress  has  e*nacted  a  law  imj)osing  an  additioned  tax 
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of  1  por  miU  on  the  value  of  assessments  of  real  property  in  the 
departments  of  Paysandu  and  Artigas,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
he  used  for  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  in  the  departments  men- 
tioned.  -  An  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  has  recently  been 
installed  at  La  Paz  de  Pando. - William  A,  Mosman  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  CONSUL  of  Uruguay  in  Boston,  vice  A.  C.  Garcia,  resigned, 

and  has  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. - The 

National  Exposition  of  AVICULTURE  w'as  inaugurated  at  the  Prado 
in  Montevideo  on  November  21  last  with  a  fine  collection  of  fowls. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  black  Orpington  cock  and  the  second 
to  a  white  Plymouth  Rock. - The  l)ill  granting  OLD-AGE  PEN¬ 

SIONS,  introduced  into  Congress  last  year  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  has  been  favorably  reported  upon  l)y  the  house  of  deputies 
investigating  committee.  lUe  biU  provides  for  the  pensioning  of 
helpless  and  indigent  Uruguayans  at  the  age  of  65  years  with  a 

minimum  allowance  of  72  pesos  per  annum  (peso  =  $1.0342). - 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  a  committee  ap])ointed  for  that  purpose 
for  the  SANITATION  of  the  cities  of  Merc('des,  Paysandu,  and 

Salto. - The  muni<dpal  council  of  the  city  of  Montevideo  has  adoi)ted 

an  ordinance  requiring  the  use  of  TAXIMETERS  in  vehicles  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  pass<'ngers  for  hire  in  the  federal  caj)ital,  and 
prescribing  a  tariff  of  25  centavos  for  tin*  first  000  meters  run,  and  25 
centavos  thereaftt'r  for  each  300  im*tei’s  or  fraction  thereof.  The 
collection  of  5  centavos  for  each  threi*  minutes  passt'ugers  recjuire 

such  vehicles  to  wait  for  them  is  permitted. - The  finance  com- 

mitt('e  of  the  house  of  deputies  has  reported  iqion  the  bill  submitted 
by  the  Government  concerning  the  COINAGE  OF  SILVER.  'Tlie 
commission  recommends  the  recoinage  and  new  coinage'  of  sUver  up 
to  5,000,000  pesos,  and  the  acceptance  of  silver  in  jiayment  of  customs 

duties. - The  NIGHT  vSCHOOL  for  women  in  Montevideo  has  an 

average  attendance  of  about  200  pupils.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  instruction  in  domestic  education. 
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A  recent  Executive  decree  grants  a  concession  to  Mr.  Antonio  J. 
Salinas  for  organizing  a  company  to  exploit  and  manufacture  TAN¬ 
NING  EXTRACTS.  As  Venezuela  is  a  large  producer  of  tanning 
material,  and  new  uses  have  been  recently  discovered  for  tannic 
acid  in  composition  with  all  kinds  of  varnishes  for  leather,  iron, 
wood,  bronze,  and  steel,  the  new  industry  is  expected  to  develop 
rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  increase  the  raising  of  cattle. 
Some  of  the  most  important  plants  that  grow  extensively  in  Vene- 
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zuela  and  ^^ose  fruits,  leaves,  or  bark  are  rich  in  tannic  acid,  are 
dividive,  of  which  9,000,000  kilograms  of  fruit  were  harvested  in  the 
State  of  Zulia  alone  in  1914;  mangrove,  of  which  2,000,000  to 
12,000,000  kilos  are  exported  annually,  principally  to  New  York, 
where  the  dried  fruit  brings  SI 4  per  ton  and  the  undried  SIO  per  ton; 

and  urape,  rosa  de  montafla,  algarrobo,  acacias,  and  mimosas. - 

The  Venezuela  Trading  Co.,  of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  employs  more  than 
1,200  men  to  extract  chicle  from  the  pendare  tree,  of  which  it  exports 
more  than  1,500,000  pounds  for  the  manufacture  of  CHEWING 

GUM. - Bids  for  the  rental  during  the  year  1916  of  the  SALT 

MINES  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  will  be  received  at  the 
Treasury  Department  till  December  18.  No  bid  under  4,000,000 

bolivars  (bolivar=S0.193)  will  be  considered. - A  company  has 

been  organized  in  Barquisimeto  for  drilling  ARTESIAN  WELLS  of 
any  depth  or  size  desired.  Several  municipalities  are  already  oper¬ 
ating  these  wells  for  their  water  supply  with  entire  satisfaction. - 

An  Executive  decree  of  November  5,  1915,  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  establish  in  Caracas  a  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEER¬ 
ING  and  shall  endow  in  it  five  chairs  in  mathematics  and  sciences. 
Another  decree  of  November  16  provides  for  the  locating  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  school  for  secondary  instruction  at  San  Cristobal,  which 

shall  be  called  the  “Simon  Bolivar  Liceum.” - Dr.  Luis  G.  Codecido 

has  been  appointed  inspector  general  of  the  Department  of  Public 

Health. - The  public  HIGHWAY  from  Maracay  to  Ocumare  on 

.the  coast  will  shortly  be  opened  to  public  traffic  on  the  completion 

'  of'  several  bridges,  materials  for  which  are  on  the  ground. - The 

“Aroa-bis”  MINING  Co.  has  recently  been  organized  with  a  capital 
of  1,500,000  bolivars  for  exploiting  a  COPPER  MINE  in  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Aroa,  in  the  State  of  Yaracuy. - Copies  of  the  first 

MINING  REGULATIONS  promulgated  by  Venezuela  in  1606  and 
published  under  26  articles  have  recently  been  found  in  a  perfect 

state  of  preservation. - The  Central  Sugar  FACTORY  of  .mlia, 

owned  by  the  Venezuela  Sugar  Co.,  which  will  exploit  ri  i  sugar 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Maracaibo,  was  inaugurated  with  .ipressive 
•  ceremonies  on  October  31.-  -  -The  FOREIGN  COM.JERCE  of 
Venezuela  during  the  first  half  of  1915  amounted  'j9, 800, 837. 28 

bolivars,  made  up  of  imports,  32,251,526.40  bolivars,  and  exports, 
67,549,310.88  bolivars.  Imports  for  the  first  half  of  1915  showed 
a  decrease  of  13,473,153.69  bolivars  and  exports  a  decrease  of 
7,879,662.07  bolivars  less  tlian  those  for  the  same  period  of  1914. 


OFKI'.AI.  AM)  OTllKK  D  K.I.Ki !  AT  KS  KHOM  I  ATIN  AMKUK  AN  UKIMIU-ICS  TO  TIIK  SKCOND  PAN 

JAN'  AUV  S.  P.llti.  WIIOSK  IMIOTotlUAPllS  WKKK  . 

(1)  Amliassuilnr  Smiroz-Mnjica,  ('liito,  ('liuinium  of  the  ('oii)'''oss ;  (2;  Ambassador  da  (iama.  Urazil:  (3)  Miiiistor  Caldoroii,  i 
Velaziiuez.  ParaKuav ;  (s)  Miiiistor  Morales,  Panaiim:  (!))  Minister  f'ordova,  Kcuador:  (10)  Minister  Dominiei,  Venezne 
Uepnblie;  (H)  Krnesto  (itiesadi,  ArKenliiia;  (la)  Rear  Admiral  .Inati  A.  Marlin,  .ArKenlina;  (10)  .Atiustin  Meroan,  .\r 
Rarda  Aparieio,  .Arfjenlina;  (20)  Emilio  K.  PaKassan.  Arp'entina:  (21)  Dr.  Kieardo  Sarmiento  Laspinr,  .Arjienlina;  (22)  ! 
Cox  Mendez,  Chile:  (20)  Roberto lirenes  Meson,  Costa  Rica:  (27)  Adrian  R<>cinos,  Oiiatemala:  (2S)  l)r.  Alberto  I’clos,  i 
Salvador;  (32)  Carlos  A.  Meza,  Salvador;  (3:{)  Dr.  Enriiiue  Poney.  CrOKUay:  (34)  Dr.  .Alfredo  .1.  E.  Pcrsieo,  Urucnay ;  ( 
Euriipie  M.  Nelson,  .Argentina:  (30)  Dr.  Carlos  Octavio  l$nni;e,  .ArKenlina;  (40)  Dr.  Enis  Migone,  .Argentina;  (41i  E. 
de  Oliveira  liolellio,  Brazil;  (4.'))  Dr.  .Antonio  Carlos  SinuHOis  da  Silva,  Brazil;  (40)  .Alberto  Santos  Dumont,  Brazil; 
(.iO)  Leopoldo  Monlejo,  Colombia ;  (,51)  Dr.  Enis  .Anderson,  Costa  Rica ;  (.52)  Dr.  .Titan  ('.til  icas.  Cuba;  (531  1)'-.  .Arisli 
IlengiMX'liea.  ('.ualemala;  (57)  Dr.  Antonio  Batres  .lauregni,  (iiiatemala  ;  (.5M  Pedro  Cnadra.  Nicaragua;  (.50)  Dr.  S.  A. 
Peru;  (03)  .Alario  f,.  Oil,  l.Tuguay. 


AX  .'MKIilC  AN  SCIKNI'IKIC  ('<  )N(  i  l{  KSS.  TO  BK  IlKLI)  IX  WASIlIXCiTOX  DKC  KM  B  K  I!  27,  lUi:..  To 
•;KK  AVAll.ABI.K  AT  TIMK  OK  I’K B l.lf ATIOX. 

oroii.  Bolivia :  (-li  Mijiistor  do  I’ona,  Unif;uay  :  <•'>)  Miiiisler  Mi'iidoz,  (iiiaioiiiala;  ((i)  Miiiislor  IVzoi,  I’oru;  (7)  Mi!ii>tor 
'iii'zaola;  (11)  Minis! or  Zalilivar,  Salvador:  (12)  M inislor  l)uosada,  Costa  Bica;  (111)  Miiiistor  I’oroz.  I’ordoiiio.  Doiiiiiiifati 
an.  ArKoni ilia :  (17)  Dr.  Cristobal  llickon.  ArKontina:  (Is)  Dr.  Juan  B.  Ambrosolti.  Art!onlina;  (10)  Col.  Bonjamiu 
(22)  Or.  Tomas  S.  Varola.  .JrKeiilina:  (20)  Dr.  Constant  Tainiuin,  Bolivia:  (24)  .Mojandro  Alvaroz.  Chilo:  (2.7)  Uicardo 
clcs.  ilondtiras;  (20)  Dr.  Kauslo  Diivila.  Honduras:  (:i(l)  Eduardo  HipRitison,  I'oru:  (31)  Dr.  .Mfonso  ()uinonoz  Molina, 
uav;  (35)  Dr.  Juan  .Monlovordo,  CruKuay:  (3ii)  Enriiiuo  (iil,  ArKontina:  (37)  Dr.  Eruosto  Nelson,  ArKentina:  (3,s)  Dr. 
l)  E.  )ioz  do  Moditia,  Bolivia:  (42)  Dr.  .Uborto  liutiorrez.  Brazil:  (43)  Dr.  Manool  do  Oliveira  Elina,  Brazil;  (44)  Dr.  J. 
azil:  47)  Ktinque  Cuevas,  Chile:  (4s)  Franeiseo  Escobar  Camimzauo,  Colombia;  (40)  Antonio  JosC*  Urilie.  Colombia; 
Aristi  los  .\Kramonle.  Cuba:  (54)  Dr.  Rafael  Maria  Arizaca.  Ecuador:  (.55)  Francisco  Manrique,  Ecuador:  (.5(i)  Kamou 
S.  .4.  Oiesccke.  1‘eru;  ifiO)  Dr.  .Mejandro  O.  Deu.slua,  I’cru:  (til)  Isaac  Alzamora,  Peru;  (62)  Dr.  Victor  M.  Maurtua 


•I 


